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THE WILD TURKEY (Meleagris gallopavo) 


GEORGE ENTY, TEMPLETON, PA 


Every American has heard of these birds, 2nd not a few nave 
seen them hanging in the market stalls of the large cities in some 
parts of the country, while a much smaller number have seen them 
alive in all the glory of their 
woody surroundings. And 
though he has never seen one or 
helped to kill or eat one, I be- 
lieve there is not an American 
to-day who is not proud of this 
king of the forest. And well 
may we all be proud of our 
Wild turkeys, for of all our 
useful birds it is the only one 
domesticated and made to 
serve our purpose to the fullest 
extent. Once found all along 
the Atlantic coast, all through 
the territory now known as 
Mexico and the Central Ameri- 
can states, and in the great 
interior plain of North Amer- 
ica, the turkey in a state of 
nature is to-day limited to the 
mountainous regions of New |, 
York and Pennsylvania, Vir- \S 
ginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee, 
a few in Kentucky, some parts 
of the Gulf states, and rare 
sections of the western states. 
Like all game, it is rapidly 
giving way to the incessant 1% ify 
warfare of dogs, guns and af” 
hunters. The loggers go into ‘“ DAN 
the forest, followed soon by 4 Aus ‘dy he an Ni) 
the farmer and his boys, and , y 
the poor turkeys lose their right 
to the land and to their claim 
on life. Thus it goes on all 
sides, and it will not be many 
years before they become ‘ “ti RNY al < 
almost as much of a rarity asa‘ ~ z > \ My » - 
wild buffalo ranging his west- “a iat y, £ <5 
ern prairies. The habits of the 
turkey have not changed much 
by domestication. The bird has become less shy and timid, but 
hardly less watchful. It nests now along a fence, or in a bunch of 
weeds, grass or briers, where formerly it sought the most secluded 
spots along the mountain side. It roams with its young now in the 
wheat stubble, through the growing corn, and over the mown 
meadows and short-cropped pasture land, while its wild . sister 
scratches among the leaves of the distant chestnut ridge, or gleans 
among the open oak glades for food. But although the first explor- 
ers of this continent found the turkey domesticated by some of the 
Indian tribes, yet to this day many of the wild traits show plainly 
in the common turkeys of the farm. And these latter probably 
have had no infusion of wild blood for a hundred years or more in 
many instances. 

Wild turkeys in their native haunts are remarkably alert, cau- 
tious, and apparently possessed of a large share of reasoning powers, 
It is something wonderful, the manner in which they elude the 
oldest and most experienced hunters. My grandfather said that the 
whole countrvside of gunners were out on the watch for a renowned 
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albino gobbler that ranged the hills along the Allegheny river, in 
his young days, and although the spotless-white bird was frequently 
seen, on a bright morning or evening, flying from one hilltop to 
another, yet it was two or three years before he at last fell before 
the unerring aim of one of my granduncles. And it was a source 
of much chagrin to my youngest brother, then a lad, not to be able 
to locate Minnehaha’s nest the 
first season we had her. She 
was a full Wild hen, one year 
old, obtained from the moun- 
tains in central Pennsylvania, 
and was the beginning of our 
efforts at crossing Wild and 
Bronze turkeys, to improve the 
plumage and hardiness of the 
latter. But watch and trail 
her as he might, and with all 
the casual assistance a half- 
dozen brothers and sisters 
could give him, our turkey- 
hunting expert could not find 
the Wild hen’s nest until after 
the poults were hatched and 
away. This, too, in a place 
where the woods were in small 
and isolated tracts. Early in 
the spring the largest and 
strongest gobbler drives off the 
weaker ones, and assumes a ‘ 
royal charge of the flock of 
hens about him. The yaung 
gobblers meekly stay with the 
flock until it breaks up for 
nesting; but any old gobblers 
in the flock leave it at once if 
they discover they cannot rule, 
and live in solitude excepting 
that, attracted by his beauty, 
or perchance out of pity, or on 
account of some dislike for the 
ruling gobbler, some hen con- 
sorts with the banished bird, 
and shares his solitude. Again, 
two or three young gobblers 
will be found together, living 
. . in peace and plenty during the 
: pleasant summer months. The 
nests are made exactly as the domesticated turkey’s, and the num- 
ber of eggs laid by one hen ranges from eight or nine to 18 or 20. 
The eggs are more thickly spotted with reddish-brown dots and 
blotches than those of tame turkeys or of all other than Bronze tur- 
keys. They are not as large as domestic turkeys’ eggs, yet a nest is 
occasionally found with eggs as large as White Holland eggs. If 
the eggs are taken from the nest and hatched under a domestic tur- 
key, the young poults will run off to the forest as soon as hatched. 
This experiment in domestication was frequently tried by an uncle 
of the writer, who passed his youthful days in the midst of the 
finest Wild turkey county in this state. 

But, although when compared with large Bronze, White Hol- 
land, or Narragansett, the Wild turkey may appear small, its 
power to so reinforce the constitutional stamina of any turkeys 
with which it is crossed, and thus give progeny of superior size, is 
well known to many turkey raisers, while it is the only known way 
of retaining the brilliant marking so characteristic of well-bred 
Bronze turkeys. This fact should be better understood. ; “ 
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MAY IN THE POULTRY YARD 


B. HOLMES, JR 


If you have not already hatched all the chickens you intend to 
this year, do it this month without fail. Thisis nature’s time for re- 
production; eggs will be fertile now, if ever, and the chicks, if giv- 
en a fair chance, will thrive and grow as in no other month in the 
year. The newand tender grass, and the insects and worms are 
plentiful, and if given their liberty the chicks will find for them- 
selves a large and the most important part of their living. One can 
almost see them grow. 

It is very important, as the weather gets warmer, that both 
coops and chicks be kept absolutely clean and free from lice: you 
cannot afford to raise chicks to feed a swarm of lice with. There 
will be many sudden showers and possibly a cold rain this month; 
see that there is a handy place into which the chicks mayrun. The 
cockerels, if old enough to distinguish, should be separated from the 
flock and pushed ahead for all the growth they can make, and sold 
for broilers when about twelve wecks old. The pullets should be 
kept thriftily growing, and that is all. Do not force them, let them 
come to maturity under natural conditions, but do not let them stop 
growing a single day. 

If the henhouse has not been cleaned out yet, take the first day 
that can be spared from the field and do it. Not to do it now, will 
probably mean a lousy house and flock and no decent place in 
which to put the pullets coming on. As soon as you are through 
setting hens, put the roosters in condition as quickly as possible 
and market them. Put some of the coops about the garden. Keep- 
ing the hen confined and letting the chicks run, they cannot hurt 
anything for three or four weeks and will destroy many insects; put 
some under the fruit trees also—it will do both good. Nature seems 
to have taken the most of the work pertaining to the poultry into 
her hands this month, and about all man is left to do is to second 
her efforts. The one word which the poultryman should ever have 
in mind is cleanliness. 





irrigating Small Gardens with a small head of water where the 
ground is steep and liable to wash, has been made to pay by B. T. 
Galusha of Chaffee Co, Col. In laying out the garden, rows are 
made level from 
end to end, the fall 
being made be- 
GC weve, ww! tween the rows. 
———— —— As many rows as 
desired can be ir- 
rigated with the 
same water and 
at no great amount 
Fi6é) of labor by simply 

turning on the water and letting it run. For laying out the rows, 
Fig 2, a spirit level, a, is used and a straight edge, b, with legs, c, at 
each end. The rows are made from three to 10 rods long according 
to the evenness of 
the ground. Seeds 
are planted on the 
upper side of the 
row near the water 
as shown by the 
points under the arrow in Fig 1, which prevents working. 


















































Keep Ahead of the Weeds.—There is only one economical way to 
fight weeds,—that is to keep ahead of them. When they are just 
breaking through the ground they can be slaughtered with less la- 
bor than at any other time. That is the time to take them in hand. 
A little later and the work will be doubled. Too many overlook this 
fact. In many towns five per cent off is allowed on all taxes paid 
before a certain date, and men hustle to pay their tax and save that 
five per cent. A much larger per cent off is secured by the man 
who takes the weeds in season. One can go over a garden with an 
iron rake when the weeds are just breaking ground, and in an 
hour’s time accomplish wonders. A week later he will have to take 
his hoe and laboriously cut, cut, cut. And even then he doesn’t de- 
stroy half as many of the roots of weeds as he would have done a 
week before with the rake. Neglecti..; the weeds is something one 
simply cannot afford. 


Cauliflower and Cabbage Maggots.-—Lime is the best thing to kill 
the maggot in cauliflower and cabbage plants when we take them 
from the seedbed to transplant into the field, and it should be use¢ 
as a preventive as well as a cure. Cover the seedbed with air- 


slaked lime until the surface is white, as soon as the plants are up, 
and in case of heavy rains which carry it into the soil, make a sec- 


ALL AROUND THE FARM 





ond application. When the plants are ready to transplant, dip 
them in a strong solution of lime, say five pounds toa pail of water, 
and give them a good rinsing, which will not injure the plant in the 
least, and is very effective in the destruction of all insect forms. 
Lime should be used freely in the garden, particul: -ly in hotbeds and 
cold frames, where worms, slugs aud maggots are usually trouble- 
some. Keep the surface white with lime dust, and very little trouble 
need be apprehended.—[C. L. Allen. 


—_—— 


SHALLOW CULTURE FOR CORN 





I weuld advise fall plowing in case the land was stubble 
or meadow. Plow six to seven inches deep in the fall, but in the 
spring five inches is sufficient. The rougher the surface of fall- 
plowed ground the better. Pulv rize, compact and level the seed- 
bed. Plant any time between May 1 and 25. As far as yield is 
concerned there is very li‘tle difference between hil: and drill plant- 
ing, but it is usually advirible to check the corn, as it can then be 
kept clean easier. The thickness of planting will depend upon the 
use. In drilling where grain alone is desired, plant in rows 3} ft 
apart, one kernel to every foot. If the corn is to be fed as fodder, 
plant thicker, putting in one kernel every six or nine inches. In 
hill planting endeavor to get four kernels in each hill. Harrow 
immediately before planting, as this destroys all weeds and enables 
the plants to get a good start before cultivati.nis necessary. Culti- 
vate the ground, beginning with a slant-tooth-d harrow, and keep 
the ground free from weeds during the entire sc.son, using a shal- 
low cultivator. Experiments made at th TIllin:is station for a 
number of years show that an increased yie'd f almost six bushels 
per acre has resulted from shallow cultivaticn. The crossing of 
varieties has increased the yield. This may be accomplished by 
planting different kinds in alternate rows. Although corn has been 
grown at the station on one plot continuously for 19 years with fair 
results, a rotation is absolutely necessary for profitable corn raising. 
The following five-year rotation is desirable: Beginning with a 
meadow or clover sod, plant to corn two years, then seed to oats or 
wheat for onc year. following with grass or clover for two years, 
and then put again in corn. 





WHY JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES FAIL 


A. H. SHELDON 


The idea prevails that arti:hikes once planted will afterwards 
reseed the ground and preduce big crops f r ye>; in succession. 
The fact is that th: first yr, under careful seeding and culti- 
vation, the crop does well, bu‘ the second year a large number of 
plants grow up from small tubers, and although the tops grow from 
six to nine feet high, the tubers are small and but few in compari- 
son with the first year. Another reason why they fail after one 
crop is that the rooting of the wet soil in early spring by the hogs, 
as they dig out the artichokes for themselves, leaves it heavy and 
lumpy during the growing season. Some farmers object to plant- 
ing artichokes, fearing that they will grow up outside of the pasture 
fence and become a troublesome weed, as the tuber is perfectly 
hardy and not destroyed by freezing during winter. I have expe- 
rienced no trouble in this way; the eating of the t _ps by sheep and 
cattle prevents any spreading outside of the lot devoted to their 
growth. In order to grow a good crop every year, the same care 
should be given the second and following years as the first, using 
proper-sized seed and giving the crop good cultivation. That arti- 
chokes are valuable for hogs is not doubted. They produce good 
health, by their action on the system, and provide exercise in the 
fall and spring, when the pigs are shut out of the clover pastures. 





Fertilizer for Corn and Potatoes.—F. F., Franklin Co, Mass: The 
Massachusetts experiment station recommends 500 Ibs dissolved 
bone black, 200 lbs nitrate of soda and 250 lbs muriate of potash 
per acre, for corn. For potatoes, 500 lbs dissolved bone black, 200 
lbs nitrate of soda and 250 lbs high grade sulphate of potash. The 
standard brands of corn and potato fertilizers (complete manures) 
will also furnish these elements in equally as good or better forms. 





Old Mossy Pastures that are to be renovated should be plowed 
and a fertilizer of two parts boneblack to one of muriate of potash 
applied. I use a sulky plow and turn two or three acres per day. 
Any less thorough method is time thrown away.—[I. D. Edgerly, 
Strafford Co, N H. 


For Scratches nothing is better than a real physic followed by 
two days of rest. At the same time clip the hair from the heels of 
the horse and apply sulphur one part to crude petroleum two parts. 

















FRUITS 


THE BLASTING OF APPLE BLOSSOMS 





Only asmall part of the flowers, when the bloom is full, sho ild 
be expected to set fruit. Apple flowers are borne in clusters of six 











FIG 1, NORMAL FAILURE OF APPLE FLOWERS—ONLY ONE HAS SET FRUIT 


totwelve, but the apples are usually borne singly. As Prof L. H. Bai- 
ley points out, these superfluous flowers undoubtedly furnish pollen 
for the ones that set. Fig 1 shows the nor- 
mal blasting of the flowers. This cluster had 
seven flowers, and six of them are now with- 
ered and dead, while the seventh has pass- 
ed into an ambitious apple. Many of the 
one-sided apples owe their deformity to im- 
perfect pollination. Such a one isshown in 
Fig 2. The apple has five carpels or cells, 
each cell containing, normally, twin seeds. 
Now each of these twins is fertilized by 
pollen which falls upon that one of the five 
stigmas which is attached to that carpel; 
and if no pollen falls upon this particular 
stigma, the seeds will not develop and the 
apple grows slowly upon that side. 





FIG 2. LOPSIDED AP- 
PLE, DUE TO IMPERFECT 
POLLINATION 





PREPARING SMALL FRUITS FOR SHIPMENT 


J. L. HERBST 





Observe strict cleanliness. Strawberries especially should be 
carefully attended to. Mulch with straw or any coarse litter. This 
keeps the berries from becoming dirty during a shower. When 
pickers are at work, watch them ; al- 
low no bad or dirty fruit to be placed 
in the boxes. All imperfect specimens 
must be thrown out. Fill boxes neither 
too full nor too scant. Leave calyx 
and stem on strawberries. This gives 
them a much nicer and cleaner appear- 
ance when placed on the market. They 
\) also stand along shipment much bet- 
= ter and keep longer. Do not allow 
them to be pulled off, as much fruit is 
then mashed. This applies to all small 
fruits. Never pick raspberries and 
blackberries with stems on. Instead 
of pulling off tle berry, roll it off. 
Never expose small fruits to the sun or 
wind. If stands are used see that they 
have a cover for protection. The ac- 
companying cuts represent a picker’s 
stand and case, used on the Thayer 
fruit farms. Fig 1 is a 6-quart case 
and Fig 2 is cover attachment. Fig 3 
is a square tin box into which a quart 
box fits. It is fastened about the waist 
with a strap, and is used only for rasp- 
berries and blackberries. Be sure all 

PICKER’S STAND AND CASE boxes and cases into which fruit is 
placed are clean and well made. Covers must fit tightly, so no air 
or dust will strike the fruit. 

[In hauling to place of shipment always cover with canvas or 
some similar material. Direct all cases neatly and in one particular 
place. Place the consignor’s name, as well as that of the consignee, 
upon every case. Ship only to reliable and trusty dealers and com- 
mission men. By neglecting prover preparation and careful ship- 
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ment, much small fruit goes on the market in bad condition, bring- 
ing low prices and also injury to the reputation of the grower. 








CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES 


W. L. ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Since the advent of the currant worm these fine fruits have 
been much neglected. No others are so highly relished. They 
come early when there is no substitute for them. For canning 
they have no superior. They can be raised easily and cheaply, are 
a sure crop, will come into bearing the second year, and always 
bring a good price on the market. 

I came past a number of gardens to-day. In all of these were 
currant and gooseberry bushes, but not a single hill that would pro- 
duce even fair berries. The grass and weeds were abundant and 
some of the bushes had I think 200 canes in the hill. I never saw a 
currant or gooseberry bush thinned enough unless grown by a 
specialist. My finest fruit is gathered from those hills that havea 
single stalk, and if planted three feet apart will out-yield any other 
method of thinning. 

I raise from cuttings, rooting them in beds and planting noth- 
ing but well rooted plants. I plant four feet apart and plow them 
two years. Nosuckers are allowed tu grow. When the bush is 
formed the new growth is well clipped each year. I would as soon 
think of leaving my hair unclippea as my bushes. It will take but 
15 minutes to clip enough for one family’s use. It makes finer ber- 
ries, easier picking, and the bushes look so much neater. Some 
plow their bushes every year but I do not after the second. Yester- 
day I tried to dig into a patch five years old, and though the bushes 
are four feet apart, to force up a spadeful of dirt would break hun- 
dreds of roots. I am sure plowing would injure them. I keep 
them heavily mulched, turning the mulch over if it gets weedy. 
This can be quickly done with afork. For worms I use paris green 
or london purple. I can save 20 bushels of gooseberries in 20 min- 
utes with a good sprayer. I begin as soon as the worms come. I 
give my patches a good dressing of unleached wood ashes every 
third year and keep them constantly mulched with coarse stable 
manure. With such treatment I think a patch will last with un- 
diminished yield for 25 years. 





Injury to Fruit with the bordeaux mixture wasso common in 
western New York last year as to attract the atttention of both the 
Cornell and Geneva experiment stations. The trouble was due to 
the use of bordeaux mix- 
ture containing an insuf- 
ficient supply of lime to 
satisfy the reaction 
which occurs in a wet 
season, after the mixture 
is applied to the tree. 
Pears suffered even more 
than apples and in some 
instances were nearly 
ruined. The wet spring 
of 1894 may not recur in 
many years, but this ex- 
perience has taught the 
importance of using free- 
: ly of lime in preparing 

APPLE INJURED BY BORDEAUX MIXTURE the mixture. The injury 
is a russeted surface upon the sprayed side, much like that shown 
inthe illustration, and is often confounded with the apple scab. 








Spraying for Fungi and Insects.—That paris green and kerosene 
emulsion still remain the leading insecticides, and that bordeaux 
mixture is the best remedy for plant diseases, is the experience of 
the New York station at Geneva. The knapsack sprayer is gener- 
ally useful though extensive growers need a machine of greater 
capacity. Thesuction pipe should always enter the tank at the top, 
and the pump should be made of brass or be brass lined. Hand 
pumps should allow the weight of the body to be used on the handle 
while at work. Vermorel nozzles give a better spray than the disk 
machines. For spraying potatoes and tomatoes a nozzle is needed 
which can be lowered between the rows, and directed so as to force 
the spray up through the vines. The agitator is needed to keep the 
poisons in solution. The best forms work up and down in an up- 
right tank, like the dash in the old churn. Where the pump piston 
has a packing this should be often renewed. For killing cabbage 
worms and insects, no liquid has been found equal to dry paris 
green applied with a hand sifter. Powder guns are useful for ap- 
plying dry powdered poisons, pyrethrum, tobacco dust and sulphur. | 
Bamboo extensions should be used in spraying large trees. 
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EXPERIENCE WITH ENSILAGE 


JAMES DAILEY, WISCONSIN 


In order to raise good corn for the silo, get the best seed obtain- 
able. I prefer a good flint variety. Longfellow is my favorite, be- 
cause of its long ears and fine foliage, which is still green after the 
corn has ripened. Give the field careful preparation before plant- 
ing, if the best results are to be obtained. A clover sod is best. If 
possible manure lightly and plow deep enough to cover the manure, 
so the drag will not bring it to the surface. Drag as fast as the 
ground is plowed and until the seedbed is thoroughly pulverized. 
Plant in drills, using 8 to 10 quarts to the acre. After planting, 
with a light drag or weeder keep the weeds out of sight until the 
corn is three or four inches high. Then, put in a shallow cultiva- 
tor and stir often enough to retain the moisture when it is most 
needed. Cultivate as late as possible with a two-horse machine, and 
if the work is perfectly done, the corn will at the last plowing shade 
the ground so that no further culture is necessary. Cut when the 
corn is nicely glazed and get it into the silo as quickly as possible. 

For six years I never put corn into the shock, unless the silo 
was full. For the past two years I did not think the crop would 
make good ensilage, as it began to wither so early, so we had to cut 
it then or not feed at all. As soon as we get another good corn 
crop, I shall begin again and make ensilage. We have been told 
that we could not feed ensilage to dairy cows, as it would affect the 
milk and butter, but this has not been true in my case, as nota sin- 
gle customer found fault. I was very much surprised to find that 
after beginning to feed ensilage our monthly feed bill at the mill 
was $1.25 per head less than the previous year. The same number 
of acres fed as ensilage lasted much longer than if given as fodder. 
In 1890 I began to ship cream and was told that it would be impos- 
sible to continue feeding ensilage, but as the summer was dry and 
my supply held out longer than I expected, I turned none of the 
cattle out of the barnyard until the first day of August, and then 
they continued to eat nearly a full feed until the 20th of the same 
month. I cutthe pasture for hay while my neighbor with the same 
amount of stock had to pasture twiceJas much land and got no 
more cream per cow than I did. The cost of cutting and putting 
into the silo I estimate at 30 to 35c per ton. 





TO FATTEN CATTLE QUICKLY 


To fatten cattle most rapidly at this season of the year, provide 
a pasture with at least one acre of grass for each cow or steer. Be- 
gin with 5 lbs of corn meal and 1 Ib crushed oil cake for each ani- 
mal. Increase the feed by adding 1 lb of corn meal and $ |b of oil 
cake daily for two weeks. If corn is ground without the cob, make 
a mixture of three parts meal and one part bran or mill feed by 
weight. A ration of 20 lbs meal and bran, eight lbs oil cake with 
grass, water and salt will fatten the animals as rapidly as heavier 
feeding. I would use nothing but old process oilmeal.—[D. W. 
Mott, Franklin Co, Iowa. 


A maxim among business men is: ‘An article well bought is 
half sold.” Cattle for quick feeding, if well selected, are half fed. 
Cows and steers which had only a straw pile and barbed wire fence 
for protection the past winter, will hardly be in a condition to thrive 
well, to say nothing of their ability to produce tender steaks and 
juicy roasts ina short time. In fact they will need a summer’s 
grazing to get them into proper condition to make the best use of 
green corn next September. Just as important is it that they be 
the bw-down broad-backed maturing kind. Their arched ribs 
should cover a barrel large enough to carry an abundance of feed 
for sustaining life and putting on surplus fat. Neither should they 
be coarse and loose in their make-up. My experience with heavy 
boned steers is that they ripen slowly. One reason possibly is that 
the ordinary cattle feeds do not contain a sufficiently large per cent 
of bone producing material to furnish the amount required in their 
growth. If the foregoing requirements are strictly complied with 
it matters little what the age of the animal may be. I have seen 
steers at 15 months as ripe as a peach, while others at four years 
gave no promise of ever being fit for human food. With an unlim- 
ited supply of good grass and corn the fattening process is an easy 
one. If they have been ‘‘warmed up” on corn, so much the better. 
If not, feed corn carefully until they can eat freely without danger. 
The corn should be shelled, chopped, or at least broken. Shelled 
corn in self feeders is no doubt best, but if given in boxes I prefer 
to feed in the evening all they will eat through the night, letting 
them spend the morning hours in the pasture. A covered rack in 
the pasture kept full of bright hay or straw is a relish and will no 
doubt pay the cost. The pasture grass must be good. If it is a 


mixture of blue grass, timothy and clover, so much the better. The 
water supply must be abundant, constant and convenient. 


Rock 
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salt in a pleasant place, to lick between meals is desirable. The 
cattle should not be given new fields to explore neither should 
strange animals be added to the lot after feeding has begun.—E. E. 
Chester, Illinois. 


To fatten beeves quickly I think the most important point is to 
select those with a capacity for feed and a disposition to lay on fat, 
I believe in getting about twice as many cattle as I intend to finish 
and then carefully select the poorest feeders and ship them with a 
slight ‘‘warming.” For my own feeding I prefer a nice smooth 
steer with a white face ; the whiter the face the more attention he 
seems to give to laying on fat. After selecting your feeders give 
plenty of oat straw, with corn either shelled or on the cob, and 
they will fatten to suit even the most fastidious. Iam feeding 80 
Hereford steers now on oat straw, shelled corn and wet starch 
feed. Besides this they run on blue grass pasture. They are doing 
nicely and I expect good results.—[Geo 8. Redhead, Polk Co, lowa. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF DUCKLINGS 


MRS HARRIET N. PORTER 


Ducks are the most easily reared of all domestic fowls, when 
properly treated. Breeding ducks must be kept warm and comfort- 
able through the cold months. Coop by themselves, with no other 
poultry. In January and February they begin to lay. They lay 
very early in the morning, and their eggs must be gathered before 
they become chilled. Keep them, large end down, on wheat bran 
for warmth. A thin blanket over them at night will help retain 
warmth, but it should be removed in the morning. Put the eggs 
under common hens; they make better mothers. Keep the ducks 
laying and the hens setting, for they grow fast and are most profit- 
able on our early market. Incubation requires 28 days. When 
hatched look after them, for the young ducks are very shy and the 
hen does not know how to manage them at first. Each hen should 
be placed in a house and yard by herself. Feed at first boiled eggs 
and corn-meal bread, and always keep water by them in shallow 
dishes. As they mature feed coarser food, boiled potatoes and more 
water, and some green stuff, such as kale, or turnips, also fresh 
meat, and but little grain. Do not let them get wet in a heavy rain. 
Wallowing in swamp mud is better than letting them go to ponds 
or streams, 





Commercial Poultry Foods consist chiefly of meat and bone, hav- 
ing about the composition of bone tankage which is used asa fer- 
tilizer. Analyses of the leading brands made by the Connecticut 
experiment station are as follows: 


Bradley’s Bowker’s Breck’s Bartlett’s Romaine’s 











Moisture, 5.03 4.81 12.86 4.69 5.13 
Fat, 11.37 11.50 10.95 11.50 13.75 
Protein, * 36.62 41.75 29.81 40.68 | 38.00 
Other volatile and or- 
ganic matters, 3.72 4.49 4.90 5.49 5.15 
Phosphate of lime,jt 36.89 30.82 25.50 31.23 33.38 
Sand and soll, 1.76 2.32 1.25 57 1.03 
Other mineral matters, 4.61 4.31 14.73 5.84 3.56 
Total, 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
*Containing nitrogen, 5.86 6.68 4.77 6.51 6.08 
tContaining phosphor- 
ic acid, 16.86 14.11 11.67 14.29 15.27 


Hogs Cleaned the Meadow.—Last year a neighbor had a meadow 
so badly infested with asters as to render it worthless for hay, so he 
concluded to make a hog pasture of one portion and cut the re- 
mainder for home use, The hogs were turned on when the grass 
and weeds were six to eight inches high. The animals took to the 
weeds, leaving the grass. Being without rings they took to rooting 
and in three weeks the weeds were destroyed. The hogs were then 
turned off and at harvest time the field yielded over two tons per 
acre of pure timothy. The unpastured portion was almost worth- 
less. This spring the pastured land promises a gocd yield of hay 
free from weeds.—|{ J. K., Indiana. 


What the Creamery Business Needs.—Better cows and more of 
them, and more for them to eat, and better care, with better bulls 
and more clover. Educate the patron to be a reasonable and sensi- 
ble being. Let farmers patronize each creamery more largely, 
especially during the winter months, for by running to its full ca- 
pacity the year round operating expenses will be reduced, and it can 
pay a larger proportion of the receipts for butter to the producer. 
Continue advocating the keeping of the very best cream cows that 
can be got, to feed more and better grain and to enter into farming 
with more businesslike methods. Too much cream is made in May 
and June when butter is very low, which reduces the yearly returns. 











THE 


DEVICE FOR REMOVING RACKS AND WAGON BEDS 


HERMAN PFAENDER, MINNESOTA 


The accompanying illustrations represent a contrivance by 
which heavy racks and wagon beds can be taken off and on without 
much difficulty. In Fig1 the uprights, a a, 
are 4x4x8 timbers. The crosspieces, b b, are 
one-inch boards. The crank, c¢, is from an old 
St Paul self-binder. The timbers at the top 
are secured by a 12-inch bolt, which also bears 
a pulley. At the bottom the uprights are 23 
feet apart. The rope may be of any convenient 
size, and the hook should have an opening of 24 
inches. Drive an old bolt into the lower end 
of each upright, so that the frame will stand 
secure. Now set four posts, f (Fig 2), 12 feet 
apart each way, nail strips of boards, e, on 
each side at the top, to keep the crosspieces in 
place. When you want to unload or load the 
rack, drive or back in between the posts. Block 
the hind wheels, set the pulley frame directly 
behind the wagon, fasten the hook to the hind 
crosspiece of the rack, and with the crank 
hoist it high enough so that the crosspiece, d, 
can be put in place. 
have your rack high and dry. In loading hoist only high enough 
to pull out the crosspiece, then let the rack down on the wagon 
only one end at a 
time. The posts must 
be of sufficient hight 
to permit of the 
wagon with the rack 
on being driven un- 
derneath the cross- 
pieces. 
should be kept under 
shed or shelter, and 
will then be in service 
for several seasons’ 
aa. usefulness. Any one 
handy with tools can easily construct such a device, the use of 
which will soon save enough time and hard work to pay for itself. 








Fie./ 
Do the same with the front end, and you will 























FIG 2 








MAKING DRY WALKS 


The accompanying sketch shows the proper way of making a 
dry walk about one’s premises. The darker shading shows where 
a trench has been dug, at the bottom of which is laid a line of tile. 
The earth is then shoveled back into wy .onopreeeyiny» 
the trench, after the joints of the tile AAI ee ae 
have been carefully covered with hay 
to prevent the loose earth from getting 
into the joints before it has become 
firmly packed together, some eighteen 
inches at the top being left open. A 
foot of cobble or broken stones is then 
placed upon the earth and well packed 





TILE-DRAINED WALK 
down ; over this is spread six inches of gravel, slightly rounded 


from side to side. The gravel, and the rocks beneath, cause all 
water falling upon the surface to at once disappear, while very soon 
small channels will be formed, leading down through the earth to 
the tile drain. Not only wiil the walk be thoroughlydrained in this 
way, but no small amount of land upon either side as well. One 
can thus by a little planning arrange his paths so that they may 
coincide with the lines where underdrains are needed for the bene- 
fit of the land. Drains under the middle of the driveway, and un- 
der some of the principal walks, may thus be made to serve a 
double and most useful purpose. If gravel upon the surface of a 
path seems too coarse and harsh for the feet, a little clay,can be 
mixed with it, the whole making a very good and somewhat porous 
surface, though to secure the quickest withdrawal of surface water 
it is advisable to leave the borders of the walk wholly cf gravel. 





The Best Roses.—If on starting to grow roses you can only 
afford to buy one plant, I would say take Clothilde Soupert. It isa 
beautiful rose either in bud or full blown, of a beautiful soft pink 
when first opening, changing to paler pink as it gets older, and some 
of the flowers are almost pure white. It is beautifully formed, 
very double, sweet scented and a most prolific bloomer. It will 
continue in bloom from early spring till frost in the fall, and is as 
hardy asa brier. If you want twenty plants to start with, take 
Clothilde Soupert, Mrs Degraw, rose color, Malmaison, flesh color 
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and deliciously sweet, La France, clear soft pink, General Jacque- 
minot, crimson, Duchess of Albany, deep pink, Dinsmore, coral red; 
if you want one hundred take the same list, adding Empress Augus- 
ta Victoria,white and very fine, Papa Gontier, bright red, and Etoile 
de Lyon. The three last are not quite hardy, consequently are not 
always to be relied upon to go through the winter alive; but, first, 
last and all time I advise taking these and all other roses on their own 
roots. For the amateur they are so much more desirable, and will 
live and thrive for years, while budded stock if not thoroughly un- 
derstood and watched very carefully for suckers will be dead in two 
or three years at most. Having made a success with the above you 
need not hesitate to indulge your fancy to any extent that the pocket- 
book will agree to.—[John N. May, N. J. 





A DEVICE FOR SAWING WOOD BY WIND POWER 
W. T. KIRKMAN 

The accompanying illustration presents a plan for using windmill 
power for sawing wood—simply converting the perpendicular mo- 
tion of the pump rod into a vertical one and using it to propela 
drag or crosscut saw. Any good crosscut saw may be used, or a 
piece of an old logging saw three or four feet long will answer. To 
give the saw sufficient motion, it is necessary to attach the short 
arm of the bent iron to the rod from the windmill crank. At the 
left is a post, a, on which at b b are two stirrups or rests for the 








saw—the lower one to prevent the saw from dropping when the 
stick is sawed through, the upper one to hold up the saw when a 
fresh stick is to be placed on the buck or horse. ° 





Do Repairing at Home.—On all well-conducted farms where 
much machinery is used, farmers spend a great deal of time run- 
ning to and from the blacksmith shop. There are so many differ- 
ent tools used that something gives out almost every day. Nowa 
great deal of this expense may be saved by having a small shop on 
the farm. A portable forge can be had for $15. This will answer 
every purpose, although it is not advisable to get one too small. 
Secure a hand anvil weighing about 100 lbs,a good hammer, a 
ten-pound sledge, a steel »nunch and a good blacksmith’s vise, and 
you are ready for almost any job but horseshoeing. Of course a 
beginner cannot expect to do skilled work at first, but with a little 
practice, time and money can be savea. My outfit contains several 
tools in addition to those mentioned above and cost me about $30. 
The money is well invested. A farmer should not be without an 
assortment of good carpenter tools. I say good ones, because I be- 
lieve the farmer ought to have as good ones as the carpenter. 
Many a dollar can be saved by their use. If the farmer does not 
care to do his own repairing, perhaps the boys (if there be any) will 
take hold and to them it will soon become more of a pleasure than 
a task.—_[F. M. B., Wisconsin. 


For Pulling Posts.—A horse, boy and one man, with the device 


illustrated herewith, can pull up 250 posts a day. Take a 2-inch oak | 


plank, b, 10 inches wide and 3} ft long. 
and cut a Y-shaped notch in one end. 
Set this lifting plank against the post 
c, as shown in the illustration. Fasten 
a log chain, a, to the post near the 
ground, and pass it up over the end by 
allowing it to rest in the notch d at 
top. Hitch the horse to the chain, let 
him pull steadily, and the post comes 
out without difficulty. When the 
ground is very soft, as we often find it 
in early spring, the operator will expe- 
rience considerable inconvenience 
from having the plank driven deeply 
into the mud by the great pressure. 
This can be obviated by placing a 
short, stout plank upon the ground in such a position that the lower 
end of the upright may rest upon it.—_{A. A. Rieff, Minnesota. 
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Interest in Mr Lubin’s export bounty idea is 
not active. We have received only two essays 
on this subject for the prizes of $125 offered in 
March 23 issue. 





Spring is merging into summer with a con- 
tinuance of the more favorable prospects for 
agriculture set forth in our editorial on March 
2, ‘On the Threshold of Better Times.’’ Take 
courage. 





County or township poor farms could be 
made important auxiliaries to the work of our 
state experiment stations. These farms usu- 
ally have an abundance of cheap labor and 
generally an intelligent farmer is in charge. 
With a proper start under the direction of the 
experiment station, tests of seeds, vegetables, 
fruits, feeding experiments, etc, might be con- 
ducted at these poor farms. This would bring 
the work of the experiment station right down 
close to the everyday farmer, who is reached 
and interested by such object lessons in his 
immediate vicinity far more than by the read- 
ing of learned bulletins and reports. The av- 
erage farmer is also disposed to look askance 
at the experiments at our agricultural colleges 
and stations, where everything is worked out 
on the scientific plan and crops have the bene- 
fit of the highest state of cultivation. He 











EDITORIAL 


wants to see the results of such tests held on 
what he calls a “practical scale” in his own 
vicinity. 

It has long since been accepted as an axiom 
in industrial economy that agriculture is most 
prosperous not in a strictly agricultural state, 
but in a state filled with manufactures and oth- 
er industries and classes of citizens other than 
farmers. So it is that everywhere in the vicin- 
ity of our large and growing summer resorts, 
near our prosperous manufacturing villages 
and towns, farmers are more prosperous than 
those in the backcountry. They have changed 
their routine of farm work to con- 
form to the changed conditions, and 
are engaged in specialties unthought of a doz- 
en years ago. Truck or garden crops grown 
by field culture, the dairy, early poultry and 
lambs, and other operations are being en- 
gaged in by farmers who are _ putting 
more system, brains and energy into their bus- 
iness than ever before. 

a 

This time our friends across the water are 
disturbed over what they are pleased to call 
“tuberculosis in American sheep.” Of course 
some allowances must be made for those Scot- 
tish or British vets who for the past ten years 
have been finding contagious pleuro-pneumo- 
nia where it did not exist. This disease, which 
Mr Pottie makes such noise about in his report 
to the Renfrewshire (Scotland) agricultural so- 
ciety, is the effect of a nematode worm which 
is very common in sheep, not only in America, 
but in other parts of the world. It was very 
thoroughly described in the special report of 
the bureau of animal industry on the animal 
parasites of sheep, andjreferences have been 
made to it in the veterinary literature of other 
countries. As Dr Salmon truly says, the 
nodules which are caused byfthis worm do 
not affect the system of the animal as a whole. 
They have no effect upon the quality of the 
meat, and it is only when they are extremely 
numerous and the conditions of life are unfav- 
orable, that the health of the sheep is affected. 
It makes us tired to be obliged to constantly 
run down these lies about American stock in 
foreign markets. 





Carelessness or dishonesty in management 
of the finances of country towns is becoming 
all too frequent. This is especially the case 
with collectors of taxes. These officials are 
too often chosen simply because they are clev- 
er and popular men. They frequently lack 
business system, and after being in office a 
few months their accounts get all jumbled up, 
and if re-elected for one or more terms, their 
finances are sometimes inexplicably tangled 
and short. Absence of a thorough andit oc 
their accounts annually has much to do with 
this state of affairs. The idea still exists in 
many country towns,in co-operative cream- 
eries, and in other co-operative or business af- 
fairs among farmers, that a strict auditing of 
accounts of the treasurer or other official is 
a reflection upon their integrity and therefore 
to be made only when these officials are sus- 
pected of dishonesty. The reverse is true. 
An audit is a guard against errors or dishon- 
esty, and in no sense is to be taken as a reflec- 
tion upon an official. If he does not want his 
books audited, make up your mind that some- 
thing is wrong with them, andthe soonera 
thorough audit is made, the better. The 
trouble is that when township officials are 
found to have gone wrong, their shortcomings 
are often excused. 





A Timothy Query.—J. W. P, New York: 
Timothy should be productive and last many 
years with you, if on proper soil and properly 
fertilized. It thrives best on moist, peaty or 
loamy soils and is not atits best on sandy or 
light gravelly lands. If your soil is right, per- 
haps in the matter of fertility it may be lack- 
ing. Try potash in some form ona section of 
a field and note results. Hard wood ashes are 
excellent for this purpose, if they can be had 
at a reasonable price. 
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What of the Coming Wool Clip? 


The wool season of 1895 is at hand and ac- 
tivity and improvement are both lacking. The 
market is in a waiting attitude and not fully 
established, but a careful study of the condi- 
tions should enable one to form some idea of 
the immediate future, whatever may be the 
trend of values three or six months later. 
Foreign wool forms the key to the situation. 
The importance of the removal of the duty last 
year was in no degree magnified, and while 
ultimate effects on the industry cannot yet be 
measured, free wool is to-day a dominating 
factor in the market. This eliminated, the 
outlook would be more promising; nor is it 
impossible to discern encouraging features as 
itis. Stocks of old domestic wool are low, a 
large reduction in the coming clip is sure to be 
developed, and the surroundings are favorable 
for a good consumptive demand. 

WHAT FREE WOOL MEANS. 

The fact must be faced that the wool of the 
world is competing with the American staple. 
The latest series of London sales, opening 
rather easy last week, include offerings of 
400,000 bales from the southern hemisphere, or 
nearly half the annual clip of the U §, this 
auction to be followed by others at intervals of 
six weeks to two months. Naturally Amer- 
ican manufacturers are more than willing to 
interest themselves in these wools from South 
America, Africa and Australia, which accumu- 
late so rapidly in the London warehouses. To 
realize the magnitude of the foreign wool 
competition it is but necessary to remember 
that the U S clip is only 300 to 350 million 
pounds annually against approximately 650 for 
the continent of Europe, 550 for Australasia, 
350 for the River Plate and 150 million lbs for 
South Africa. In the light of such enormous 
possibilities from which to secure needed 
supplies, excellent selections being laid down 
infthis country from New South Wales at 16@ 
17c per Ib, the reduced stocks of domestic 
fleeces cut comparatively little figure, and 
have much less bearing on the situation than 
would have been the case prior to free wool. 
Supplies intended for eastern manufacturers 
can be purchased at the great depots in London 
and Antwerp and delivered at the mills about 
as quickly as from our own western sections. 
Ever since the passage of the free wool clause 
manufacturers who never before handled the 
foreign product have been experimenting 
with it. Just how much stress should be laid 
upon this is difficult to tell. But it is a fact 
that American manufacturers are much more 
familiar with the use of foreign wools than 
one or two years ago. 

IMPORTS HAVE INCREASED ENORMOUSLY 
since last summer, but there is nothing in this 
to occasion surprise. Naturally enough when 
it became apparent a year and more ago that 
in all probability the duty would be taken off 


_wool, manufacturers held back and exports 


were small, increasing sharply the moment it 
was possible to bring in wool free of duty. 
This explains why in the table which follows, 
the wool imports for every month since August 
have been increased three to seven fold, bring- 
ing the total for eight months ending April 1 
up to 128,000,000 Ibs, against only 31,400,000 
lbs during the corresponding period a year 
earlier. Compared with two years ago, how- 
ever, before there was much agitation of the 
duty, there is little increase in the total 
volume. Imports of manufactures of wool, 
which have been entered at lower rates since 
Jan 1, naturally show an increase. In addi- 
tion, the imports of shoddy are much greater, 
in order to mix with wools in the manu- 
facture of goods which will compete with cheap 





foreign productions. The following table 
shows 

EIGHT MONTHS’ IMPORTS ENDING WITH MARCH 

1894-5 1893-4 1892-3 

Aug, lbs, 7,712,870 6,984,303 18,027,565 
Sept, 13,056,037 3,750,270 13,707,699 
Oct, 26,067,138 3,943, 17,203,737 
Nov, 14,270,153 2,457,953 12,977,658 
Dec, 20,830, 3,059,186 14,631,718 
Jan, 12,526, 192 3,679,7. 15,701,297 
Feb, 15,772,208 4,061,114 14,429,844 
March, *17,820,264 3,488,443 19,273,557 

Totals, 128,055,400 31,424,084 125,953,075 


*Boston and New York. 
THE OUTLOOK FOR BETTER PRICES. 
But there is another and brighter side to the 














question. While it is true that American 
wools are selling to-day among the lowest 
figures on record, they seem to have nearly or 
quite touched bottom. If American manufac- 
turers are gauging their bids and purchases by 
conditions abroad it may mean better prices 


at home. The woolen industry in Europe 
shows something of an improvement and wool 
is relatively firm across the ocean. Although 


the present series of sales opened rather weak, 
prices are so low that ny spirited bidding 
quickly acts, and should serve to stimulate the 
American market for domestic wools. The 
purchases at the London March sales were 
large but the wool has gone rapidly into con- 
sumption and there is practically none in 
bonded warehouses at ports of entry. 
FOREIGN WOOLS IN BONDED WAREHOUSES. 





rom At close of- ~ Average import price-, 
Class1 Class2 Class 

Dec, 793, lbs, 60,146,990 16.6¢ 27.7¢ lle 
Jan, ’94, 61,426,977 16.8¢ 27.6¢ 9.7¢ 
Feb, 94, 60,727,857 18.2¢ 22.7¢ 9.6¢ 
March, ’94, 57,865,081 17.3¢ 27.4¢ 8.9¢ 
June, 94, 59,934,834 16.8¢ 26.9¢ 8.le 
Oct, '94, 4,937,642 16.2¢ 19.2c 9.5¢ 

ov, 2,310,72 17.4¢ 18.6¢ 8.1¢c 
Dec, '94, 1,165,782 16.5¢ 17.9¢ 8.7¢ 
Jan, ’95, 725,339 16.2¢ 19.8¢ 9.8¢ 
Feb, '95, 623,638 16.4¢ 17.8¢ 10.6¢ 
March, ’95, 614,139 ~_ _- 


Moderate quantities of California and Texas 
wool have been moved to the eastern trade 
centers, yet stocks at distributive points are 
generally broken and illy sorted and several 
weeks must elapse before there is any big 
movement from the interior. There is a large 
distribution of raw material, mills working on 
special lines being sold ahead into next fall. 
Prices have long been on the bottom, and the 
market ought to be ina fair way to advance, 
especially as there is a general tendency in 
this direction insome other farm staples and 
raw materials. While subject to expected re- 
actions, the drift of wheat, cattle and cot- 
ton has been upward, and it is not unreason- 
able to presume that a staple entering so 


largely into consumption as wool may 
share the improvement under a little 
encouragement. The business world is work- 


ing finto a much more satisfactory position, 
presaging industrial activity and a better de- 
mand for finished goods. Another feature 
frequently lost sight of is the 6,000,000 shortage 
in the number of sheep in this country compar- 
ed with a year ago, which means a decrease in 
the wool clip, on the basis of 6 lbs per fleece, 
of approximately 36,000,000 Ibs. The wool clip 
last year was placed at 340 millions. Woolhas 
now sold on a free trade basis a good many 
months, even before the bill became a law, and 
while competition of foreign is sharp there 
should be a good demand for the new clip as 
soon as it is offered in sufficient quantities to 
attract buyers wanting to make selections. 

Summarized, the situation to-day is one of 
sharp competition of foreign wools, willing- 
ness of American manufacturers to buy in the 
world’s market, improving industrial outlook, 
reduced stocks of finished goods, practical ex- 
haustion of the old clip, a promised shortage in 
the new, and prices the lowest ever known, 
with a fair prospect, subject to the sharp com- 
petition named, for a change for the better. It 
is so early in the season that wool growers who 
are in a position to do so can watch the trend 
of the market a little while before being called 
upon to dispose of the clip. Ina word, while 
there is no immediate prospect of an important 
advance, the stubbornness of the market dur- 
ing the past four months and the surroundings 
would suggest that the possibilities are great 
for an improvement. There have been 

SOME INTERESTING PRICE CHANGES. 

Compared with two years ago, for example, 
there is a most serious shrinkage in all Amer- 
ican wools. Washed clothing Ohio X and XX, 
as astandard grade, was then selling around 
294c in the eastern markets, against 164@17c 
now. One-quarter and g blood has declined in 
the two years from 34} to 2ic ora shade less, 
unwashed Ky and Indjand #blood from 27c 
to 17c, fine medium Mont, scoured basis, from 
60c to 32c, and Wyo and Utah 57c down to 30c. 
New South Wales wool, a standard grade in 
the London market, is selling there around 7@ 
8d per tb, thisLondon price being equal to 16@ 
18c laid down at Bostonor NY. As will be 
noted in the table of comparative prices gov- 
erning such leading markets as Boston, N Y 
and Philadelphia, there has been a decline of 
3@6c per tb during the past year in washed 
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fleeces from the central and eastern states, 
and 1@2c in western and territory wools. 
Since the first of January, however, the mar- 
ket has refused to yield further, the decline in 
eastern wools being scarcely 1c and in western 
practically nothing. 

WOOL PRICES IN LEADING EASTERN MARKETS. 


—i—, -+~<194—- 
May Jan Sept May D’clinue 
Washed 0, Pa, W Va, 
XX and above, 16@18¢e 17@19¢c 20@22c 22@23c 5@é6c 

‘ 5@17 16@17 18@20 21@22 5 

Quarter blood, 19@2014 21@22_ 21@23 24@25 4@5 
NY, Mich, Wis, 
xx 15@16 16@17 17@19 2@21 5 
Medium, 18@20 19@20 20@22 22@23 %3%@4 
Quarter ood, 20@21 20@21 20@22 23a@24 3 
Unwashed, bright, 

‘ine, 11@12 11@12 12@14 12@15 1@3 
Medium, 15@16 15@16 17@18 17@19 2@3 
Low medium, 16@i7 16@17 17@18 18@20 2@3 
font, Dak, 

Unwash, fine, bright, 9@10 9@10 9@10 10@11 1 

Medium, 11@13 11@13 12@14 12@13 1 

Dark, heavy, short, 7@9 7@9 7@9 8@10 
Texas, 

Fine 12 mos, 10@11 10@11 10@i12 11@13 1@2 

Medium 12 mos, 11@13 11@13 11@13 13@14 1@2 

Coarse - 10@11 10@11 lW@ll l0@12 1 





MAY CROP REPORT. 


The month of April was characterized gener- 
ally by comparatively low temperatures and 
lack of rainfall. These conditions have not 
been favorable to crop growth and as a result 
winter grain and spring grasses are late. In 
the extreme northwest, however, conditions 
were partially reversed, and while the month 
was dry, the season was early, and spring 
growth is unusually well advanced. Follow- 
ing a severe winter in which frost penetrated 
the ground deeply the soil has generally been 
in good condition for spring plowing, being 
mellow, easily pulverized and with just suffi- 
cient moisture to break easily. For this rea- 
son all spring-sown crops have been seeded in 
exceptionally good condition and only season- 
able rainfall and sunshine is now needed to 
put crop growth well forward. 

WHEAT LACKING IN VIGOR. 

In our April crop report it was intimated that, 
while condition was reasonably high, the win- 
ter-wheat plant was lacking in vigor, and that 
on account of the lateness of the season it was 
not then possible to accurately measure what- 
ever winter wheat damage had been sustained. 
The returns for the present month demon- 
strate the accuracy of this forecast and empha- 
size the fact that stamina and vigor are defi- 
cient, and that the growing plant is unusually 
dependent upon future meteorological condi- 
tions. With the advent of growing weather it 
has been possible for our correspondents to ac- 
curately judge of the present standing of the 
crop, and of the amount of damage sustained. 

The average condition of the winter wheat 
crop, as reported from almost every county in 
the country in which it is grown, stands at 84.1 


_ against 85.3 on Aprili,and 87.5 a year ago. 


The decline in the past month can hardly be 
taken as representing an actual loss of condi- 
tion during April, the April return being 
made before the plant began its spring growth 
and being therefore largely problematical. 
During the month there was a falling off in 
the condition of the crop, in Texas the result 
of severe drouth, in Ohio and Indiana partial- 
ly a better appreciation of the damage pre- 
viously sustained, and in*Kansas where a 
poor prospect grows worse with the advent of 
forcing weather. In the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys, and to a less extent in the Mis- 
souri valley, there was increasing apprehen- 
sion during the closing days of the month re- 
garding possible drouth damage. 

Winter killing sufficiently severe to necessi- 
tate replanting in other crops was mainly con- 
fined to Wisconsin, Oklahoma and Kansas, 
where it was extensive. In these districts the 
area devoted to oats and corn will be greatly 
enlarged at the expense of that originally seed- 
ed'to winter wheat, a fact which must not be 
lost sight of in figuring upon probable crop 
aggregates. The resumption of spring growth 
in Ohio, Indianaand Michigan develops the 
fact that in many fields there are spots where 
the stand is very thin or the plant is entirely 
killed out—a condition extensive enough to 
affect the probable rate of yield, but not suffi- 
cient to justify plowing up. In this district 
the winter killing was in low spots and on ex- 
posed places where the snow was blown off 
during severe weather. 

PROBABLE SPRING WHEAT ACREAGE. 
In order to present an indication of probable 






527 


[7] 


spring wheat acreage, correspondents were 
asked to give their opinion as to proposed acre- 
age in comparison with that harvested last 
year. The returns are quite full, but the in- 
vestigation is in no sense a final one, and the 
results presented are merely preliminary to 
the full and complete investigation to be made 
next month. From the present returns it 
would appear that the spring wheat area 
is only about 90 per cent of that harvest- 
ed last year. “In a few districts in Ne- 
braska and South Dakota the reduction was 
due to lack of seed, but throughout the whole 
spring wheat belt largely the result of general 
dissatisfaction with present low prices. The 
season in the northwest is unusually well ad- 
vanced, the ground in exceptional working 
condition, and the crop was put in well and is 
starting finely. There is a little complaint of 
lack of moisture in some sections, but gener- 
ally the conditions leave nothing to be desired. 
The reduction of the wheat acreage will be 
balanced by the devotion of a larger area this 
year to oats, flax and corn in that section, with 
more attention to cattle, hogs and dairying. 

The following statement shows the reported 
condition of winter wheat in May and April 
and the proposed area of spring wheat, com- 
pared with last year’s harvested area: 


-Winter wheat condition~. Spring wheat 
Ma Apr Proposed area 





NY, 
Pa, 
Tex, 
Ark, 
Tena, 
W Va, 
y; 
Ohio, 
Mich, 
Ind, 
tl 


Other, 
Average, 
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RYE AND GRASSES. 


The condition of rye ranges a little higher 
than that of wheat, but the crop has been un- 
favorably affected by the same factors which 
lowered the wheat average. The plant is gen- 
erally stronger, more vigorous and with a bet- 
ter stand than wheat, and with reasonably 
favorably weather to time of harvest the pres- 
ent indication would favor arate of yield but 
little different from the average of a series of 
years. 

If the next six weeks shall be marked by 
plenty of sunshine and seasonable rainfall the 
hay crop of the great central west may be sat- 
isfactory, but present indications seem to point 
to a yield rather under the average. On the 
Pacific coast the season has been favorable and 
condition is high. 





European Field for Beef and Mutton. 





Now itis New Zealand which is following 
the wake of her sister colony Australia in es- 
saying to successfully introduce live meat ani- 
mals into the English markets. A vessel re- 
cently reached London with 118 head of sheep 
and 21 cattle after a passage of 50 days. Eng- 
lish butchers who handled the meat pro- 
nounced the quality good, and fair prices were 
received, though the attendant expense of 
ocean freight, etc, was very heavy and the 
business has not passed the experimental 
stage. With the U S export trade in live cat- 
tle so well established in England, and these 
southern colonies making efforts in the same 
direction, to say nothing of possibilities of 
South America, it looks as though the English 
farmer must eventually see foreign live stock 
and dressed meat completely crowd them out. 
The competition from the southern hemi- 
sphere has not up to the present time hurt the 
market for American cattle in England. May 
opens with a moderate but not active foreign 
demand, and the market has not recovered the 
decline of the last two weeks. 





Millet for Poultry.—J. H. B.: The best varie- 
ty of millet for poultry is the Large African, 
sold by Johnson & Stokes of Phil 
o~ other seedsmen 


elphia, Pa, 
Sow 1 bu seed per acre. * 














TRADE GRADUALLY EXTENDING, 


TUESDAY EVENING, May 7, 1895. 

The business outlook continues bright in 
spite of one or two rather unsatisfactory in- 
finences at work during the past week. Per- 
haps the most important of these is the lack of 
patience on the part of the industrial classes 
who cannot content themselves to make haste 
slowly. After almost two years of intense 
business depression general trade must not be 
expected to recover instantly. The urgent de- 
mands of operatives in some of the manufac- 
turing sections of the country for higher wages 
may be carried to such a point that mill own- 
ers will shut down for a time, notwithstanding 
the presence of good orders for summer and 


autumn delivery. Another element serv- 
ing to hamper. natural and_ healthy 
development is the forced advance 


in some commodities to points unwarranted, 
threatening to temporarily check consumption. 
In the speculative markets bearish operators 
have unsuccessfully endeavored to bring 
about a reaction from the higher trend of prices 
of the past six weeks, and in the main stocks, 
bonds and other securities have'ruled stubborn- 
ly steady to firm. Manufacturing and whole- 
sale interests are generally in an encouraging 
position. Bank clearings show a good increase 
of 10 per cent over the week before, while total 
April clearings at 61 cities, according to Brad- 
street’s, showed a gain overa year ago of 14 
per cent and over March of 5) per cent. 

The position of the market for farm _ prod- 
ucts is generally encouraging. Wheat re- 
mains the center of attraction, and while ir- 
regular has shown good advances under stead- 
ily decreasing stocks and an encouraging cash 
demand. Exports for the week 2,556,000 bu 
(against 2,773,000 bu one year ago) and about 
the average for a long time past. Coarse 
grains without special feature, flour prices 
higher and live stock at western centers mod- 
erately active at nearly former figures. Sugar 
firm, cotton unsettled and pig iron and coal 
quiet, the last named exhibiting weakness. 
The wool market still between seasons, cheese 
dull and butter generally weaker. Quotations 
governing leading markets brought down to 
to-night are as follows: 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 








Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 63 1944 2814 *5 60 *9 20 
New York, 6834 . 32% *650 *10 25 
Boston, ~ 58 — 260 *10 00 
Toledo, 67% 493% 30 _- 590 
St Louis, 66 4733 2932 — _ 


Minneapolis, 6544 - om ea as 

San Francisco, *973, *1 05@1 15 *1 15 *6 00 _ 

London, 75 58 — *12 80 
*Prices per cental. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR,FUTURE DELIVERY. 


Other prices per bu, 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 6235 4946 2834 
July, 6359 4934 285, 
September, 63% 5044 26 


At Chicago, wheat trading has been on an ex- 
tensive scale, last week’s moderate fluctuations, 
which finally left prices just as they were a week 
earlier, being followed this week by a renewal of 
interest under further liberal decrease in the vis- 
ible supply and the good consumptive demand, 
largely for milling account. Speculative interest 
enlarging and operators closely studying the sur- 
roundings. The good advances which carried 
July delivery close to figures around 66¢ P bu nat- 
urally brought its consequences and many sold 
wheat in order to take profits. But every reces- 
sion called out a new set of buyers on the theory 
that the market is in a fair way to show perma- 


nent improvement. News was not all 
bullish. Crop conditions moderately favor- 
able, with the weather more auspicious, 
more or less rainfall where needed and 


growth of the wheat plant rapid. Receipts at 
primary points for the week were larger, chiefly 
spring wheat, and exports wheat and flour only 
an average. Foreign markets showed some dispo- 
sition to follow our advance, yet the amount of 
wheat started for western Europe from all parts 
of the world was large, Argentina alone shipping 
nearly 2,000,000 bu exerting something of a de- 
pressing effect. No 2 red winter in store or for de- 
livery any time. this month has sold at 62@643%,¢ 
with late sales of No 3 red at 625,c in store up to 
63¥ec by sample. Spring wheat 2@3c higher than 


MARKETS 





THE LATEST 





a week earlier and selling ata good premium over 
winter with next to nothing arriving. 

Oats have shown little of the strength mani- 
fested elsewhere, averaging weak to a shade low- 
er. Recent drouth talk has been generally dis- 
placed by reports of good acreage and support in 
the main is decidedly feeble. The visible supply, 
which has held around 6,000,000 bu, is more than 
double that of last year, serving as a minor de- 
pressing factor. Cash demand on home account 
good but no help from export buying. No 2 has 
remained close to 28@29e. Late sales by sample 
32a@32',¢c for No 3 white, 3234@33e for No 2 white. 

Corn less under the control of wheat, scoring a 
gain last week of about le with no indications of 
a falling off in interest during the first two days 
this week. Cash demand fair and so with the 
exports, foreign markets ruling a shade _ better. 
The under grades sold more readily for shipment 
to the east by cheap lake freights. The better 
weather conditions presaging a full acreage was a 
weakening factor, yet there was little reason why 
this should greatly influence the market. No 
matter how large the crop of ’95 may be, it will 
not be available for six months to come. Mean- 
while stocks are steadily diminishing. Many 
traders are friendly to corn, yet the price is not 
particularly low and this serves to restrict the 
buying support. May sold up better than 49¢ with 
July about 44¢ premium and Sept around 50c toa 
shade more. No 2 grades in store 4914@4934c, No 3 
grades 4814,@491,c and No 4 by sample 47@48c. 

Rye relapsed into a state of somnolence, ruling 
weak under indifferent support. No 2 in store 
finally offered in a small way at é64c P bu, scatter- 
ing car lots at a shade discount and May neglect- 
ed at 62@63c. Sept, new crop delivery, offered 
finally at 53e. The higher prices of a week ago 
brought out larger cash offerings from the coun- 
try. 

September barley is beginning to receive some 
attention. Speculators anticipating a fair crop 
have offered to seli at 57c, while bids are consid- 
erably under that. The cash market is dull and 
heavy. Malting demand indifferent and shippers 
with few orders to fill. Commonto extra No 3 48@ 
52c P bu, No 2 51@53c, No 4 47 @48e. 

Flaxseed gained le last week, closing at $1 4442 
Pp bu for Nol on track. Offerings small and a 
moderate all-around demand with initial trading 
in new crop delivery at 115@1 15% for Sept and 
Oct. Timothy stronger under small offerings and 
a fair inquiry, outside trade keeping up better 
than expected. Prices about 25c higher for the 
week on the basis of 550 p cti for prime with fair 
to good 5@5 40. Clover quiet with the season near- 
ly over, prime being quotable around 9@925 p 
etl. Hungarian 140@175, common millet 1 50@2 
and German 1 75@2 35. 

At Toledo, wheat has been governed largely by 
the weather conditions and the export trade. 
The latter should increase in order to encourage 
support. Needed rainfall has been distributed 
unevenly. No 2 cash 6734@68c, July 66@6614c. Corn 
guiet with No 2 around 4934@50e and oats easy. 
Clover seed season nearly ended and interest 
small. Stocks much reduced and this favorable 
to the market. Good to prime $560@590 p bu, 
Oct nominally 5 30. 

At Minneapolis, wheat has been quiet on spec- 
ulative account, fair interest in cash, receipts 
liberal, largely going on sales to arrive and cash 
transactions a shade over July price. Flour a lit- 
tle weaker at the advance, output of the mills 
large and sales chiefly on home orders with ex- 
port business dull. Foreign markets have follow- 
ed advances very slowly, taking some bakers’ 
grades and ignoring patents. No 1 northern 
wheat 664,@67c, No 2 65142@66c. Corn quiet at 5014¢ 
for No 3, oats 30@3014,c for No 3, rye nominally 4@ 
49¢e for poor to choice. Bran in bulk $1050@11 ~ 
ton, shorts 11 50@12 and fine middlings 12 50@13. 


At New York, wheat unsettled within a moder- 
ate range, traders in many instances being in- 
clined to sell, due in part to a belief in speedy im- 
provementin the crop outlook. Exports fair and 
foreign markets moderately encouraging. May 
68@6814c, July 69c. Flour ashade firmer for the 
week, especially on winters which were offered 
sparingly. Corn quiet witha fair trade in western 
to arrive and liberal sales on both local and ex- 
port account. May 541,@54%4c, Sept 55e. Oats dull 
and nearly steady. May and June 32%@33c, July 
33@3344c. Rye dull and easy and rye flour quiet 
at the advance of $3 50@4 15 P bbl. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 

At New York, prime fruit is held firmly but 
everything under is dull and uncertain. Baldwin 
$3 50@450 PP bbl, poor to good 2@250, Roxbury 
Russet 3 50@4 50, Russet Golden 2 50@3, Ben Davis 
4@5. 

At Chicago, few apples are received and those 
now offered are out of cold storage. N Y and 











PY  obbi, 
Baldwins 325@4, No 2 1 25@2 50, 
Western Ben Davis and Winesap, good to fine 3 50 
@4 50, ch 3 25@3 75, fair 2 75@3, No 2 1 75@2 50. 
Kgegs. 
At New York, the supply of really fancy stock 
is limited and holders of such are firm in their 


N E fey mixed red $3 25@3 75 


to ch 2 75@3, 


good 


views. Fey new-laid nearby l4al4}c Pp dz, N Y 
and Pa fresh 1314@13%c, ch northern Ind and 
O 134,@13%4¢, ch fresh western 13@13'4c, Nashville 
12144@123%4c, ch Va and Tenn 1244@12%4c, prime 
southern 12@124%4c, Md duck eggs 17e, western 14 
@l5e, southern lga@l4c, goose eggs 25@28e. 

At Chicago, local consumptive demand is good 
and much stock is put into cold storage, keeping 
prices wellup. Fresh firsts, cases returned 12c¢ 
P dz, southern fresh 11%%c, firsts, new cases in- 
cluded 12}¢, gouse eggs 25c, duck eggs 1l5c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberries plentiful and firm 
for choice. Cranberries neglected. Jersey cran- 
berries $2@3 p cra, Fla strawberries, prime 20@ 
2c P qt, poor to good 8@18ec, Charleston [cy 26@ 
28¢, fair to good 15@25ce. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, feed in good demand, corn prod- 
ucts higher. Spring and winter bran 85@9%5e P 100 
tbs, sharps 95¢c, screenings 50@75¢e, oil meal 
$22@2250 p ton, cottonseed 18@20. Granu- 
lated yellow corn meal 260@270 Pp 100 ths, 
white do 2 80@2 90, corn flour 3@3 20, 
brewers’ meal 130@1 35, grits 130@1 35, western 
new coarse corn meal 1 01@1 06, city 105@1 10, yel- 
low 1 18@1 25. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, hay firm, straw quiet and 
easy. Prime timothy 75@80c p 100 tbs, No 1 


75e, No 2 65@70c, No 3 55@60c, clover mixed 55@60c, 
clover 50c, salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw 50@ 
60c, short 40@45c, wheat 35@40c, oat 35a@40c. 

At Chicago, market dull under small supply 


and demand. Ch timothy $10 25@1075 p ton, 
No 1 975@10, No 2 9@950, mixed 7@8 50, Ll 
and Ind upland prairie 7@850, wheat and oat 


straw 3 50@4 50, rye 6 50@7. 
Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, the market continues very strong 
owing tolight supplies. Country-slaughtered cow 
7@iec P th, bull 544@5le¢, calf F>e@$110 ea. Coun- 
try tallow 444,@4%4¢ P Ib, city 4%4c, edible 5%4c, 
brown grease 314¢, yellow 3%,@3%%c, white 444@4%4c. 

At Chicago, prices show still further advance 
under restricted receipts. Heavy and light green 
salted 8c P Ib, green 7c, salted bull 5%4c, green 
salted calf llc, dry calf 134,c, deacons 45¢ ea. 
No lcountry tallow 442@4%4,c Pp tb, No 2 4@4'4ec 
cake 434,@5c, white grease 4@4%,c, yellow 34@ 
314c, brown 3@3',4c. 

Onions. 

At New York, old onions mostly poor and neg- 
lected. White, fair to choice $245 p bbl, old red 
T5ce@2, yellow 1@1 50, Havana 1 30@1 40 p cra, Ber- 
muda 1 35@1 40, Egyptian 1 60@1 80 P 110-tbh bag. 

Potatoes. : 

At New York, old lots hold fairly steady, new in 
more liberal supply and weaker. Bermuda prime 
$4 50@6 P bbl, Scotch 2@2 25 P 168-tb sack, Me Rose 
2@2 37 P bbl, Hebron 1 90@2 10 P sack, Can 2@2 1244 
P 180 ths, NJ 1 75@2, N Y white 2@2 12%, prime Fla 
4@5 P bbi, seconds 3@3 50, N J sweets 2@3 50. 

At Chicago, continued liberal receipts, warmer 
weather and lower prices for other vegetables 
have all served to lessen the call for potatoes and 
weaken the price. Northwestern Burbanks, zood 
to ch 66@68e ® bu, poor to fair 62@65c, Mich 66@ 
68c, northwestern Hebrons 62@67c, Mich 60@67c, 
Peerless 60@67c, Empire state 63@68c, Mich white 
stock 63@68c, mixed 58@68c, Ill sweets, fey $2@2 75 
P bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, arrivals are in small lots and quo- 
tations continue irregular. Spring chickens 75c@ 
$1 P pr, local fowls 9@9%4c P th, western 9@912e, 
southern 84@9c, roosters 544@6c, mixed turkeys 
9@10c, local ducks 75@90c P pr, western 60@80c, 
local geese 1@112, western 80c@1, southern 60@ 
75e, pigeons 25@30c. 

At Chicago, receipts are ample and the mar- 
ket is quite satisfactory. Hen turkeys lic ® hb, 
young gobblers 9c, old toms 7c, chickens, hens 
9c, young roosters 9¢, old 5@51ec, springs $3 50@ 
6 dz,ch ducks 10¢c P ib, full-feathered geese 3@ 
5 P dz, plucked 3@3 50. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, larger quantities are now re- 
ceived and prices are easier. Asparagus $1 50 
@275 PY dz behs, Bermuda beets 2@275 Pp cra, 
Fla cabbage 5@6 50 Pp cra, southern celery 50c@1 50 
~Y dz “roots, kale 25@75c PP Dbbi, southern 
lettuce 50c@150 P bskt, spinach 25@75e WP bbl, 
squash, Fla white 0@75c P cra,vellow 75c@I1 25, tur- 
nips 75c@1, southern radishes 1@2] P bbl, Fla 
tomatoes 1@3 P cra, Fla cucumbers 2@4 P cra, 
green peas 50c@1 25 ® bskt, Fla wax beans 1@1 75, 
green 75c@1 25. 

Other Articles. 
Beans continue quiet, prices barely sustained, 








dried fruits unchanged at former quotations, pro- 
visions moderately active and unsettled. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, # 6 25 #4 90 #4 50 
New York, 6 25 5 4¢ 475 
Buffalo, 6 00 5 00 4 60 
Kansas City, 5 90 465 4 25 
Pittsburg, 6 20 510 450 


At Chicago, cattle salesmen have been disap- 
pointed but not discouraged with the course of 
prices. The decline last week of 15@30c in most 
grades has been followed by moderate activity 
during the first two days of this week. Receipts 
approximating 37,000 were an increase of 3500 over 
the previous week, but much below the average 
for many months past. Foreign markets exhibit 
some weakness and little support derived from 
the east where the trade is unsettled. The agita- 
tion of big profits exacted by middlemen has 
served to cut down the consumptive demand and 
it will take time for this to again drift into nor- 


mal channels. Beef supplies show a _ con- 
tinued and marked shortage at all western 


points, suggesting reasons for a moderate recov- 
ery although prices are still $1@1 50 better than a 
year ago. Desirable cow stuff in good demand 
and relatively steadier than common grades. 
Poor to fair stockers dull and lower while desira- 
ble Texas cattle have sold readily and fairly firm. 
Good to choice native beeves chiefly 550 down to 
450 while prime shipping and export steers sell 
in a small way up to6or better. Revised quota- 
tions follow: 


Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, 800 415 
lbs, average, 580 625 Good stockers and 

Good dressed beef and feeders, 875 450 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do, 20 360 
to 1400 Ibs, 465 560 Calves, heavy, 225 275 

Fair to medium steers, Calves,100 to 180 Ibs, 350 475 
1150 to 1400 lbs, é 475 Milch cows, ea, 25 00 40 00 

Good cows and heifers, 390 460 Corn-fed Tex steers, 450 525 

Poor to fair cows, 250 350 Do cows and heifers, 375 440 


That hogs declined 10@15c, selling freely at $4 60 
@4 75, was due chiefly to the liberal increase of 
about 26,000 head, bringing the total for the week 
to 145,000. At the moderate decline a good de- 
mand was developed and prices have held a little 
steadier around 4 75@4 90 for good to choice heavy, 
4 60@4 75 for light, 4 65@4 80 for mixed loads and 
4 25@4 50 for coarse packing. Due to the more 
rigid government inspection country shippers 
must hold back all unmerchantable animals, 
whether cattle, hogs or sheep, in order to prevent 
condemnation of same. 

Clipped sheep are selling better than unshorn 
and will henceforth govern quotations. Market 
a little more satisfactory. Spring lambs lower at 
5a@7c P Ib owing to plenitude, but everything else 
has held up well due partly to better shipping 
and export demand. Good to extra wethers $3 85 
@450, poor to fair 175@3 50, yearlings 3 50@5 75. 
Receipts last week at 75,000 showed an increase of 
10,000 over the previous week and 22,000 over the 
corresponding week in ’94. 

Receipts of cattle at Chicago during the first 
four months of ’95 were 213,549 smaller than a year 
ago, indicating the important shortage in supplies. 
Sheep slightly larger and hog receipts 335,863 
greater for the period. Following are the ar- 
Rivals: 


April March April 4 mos 4mos 

1895 1895 1894 1895 1894 

Cattle, 161,094 168,381 256,520 735,146 948,695 
Hogs, 485,526 715,486 559,936 2,865,713 2,529,850 
Sheep, 289,341 230,308 251,779 1,049,364 1,039,654 


At Pittsburg, cattle have done fairly well, con- 
sidering the tendency toward weakness in the 
west and the indifferent.support offered by the 
seaboard and Europe. Demand largely forhandy 
weights, not too heavy and attractivein quality, 
coarse and rough lots being inclined to weakness. 
Moderate inquiry for stock cattle for shipment to 
Ohio, Pa and the Virginias. Veal calves about as 
low as at any time this season owing to plentiful 
supplies. Quotations on all grades are revised as 
follows: 


Extra to fey steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 
6 


to 1600 lbs, $5 75@6 2 ¥ 400 465 
r00d to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,325 475 
1350 Ibs, 450 560 Bulls and stags, 200 450 
Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 Ibs, 375 460 
120) Ibs, 860 435 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 275 365 
Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 4500 
1300 Ibs, 350 415 Veal calves, 875 525 


Hogs have felt the effects of larger receipts in the 
west and prices sold off 10@15c early last week fol- 
lowed by a moderate recovery. Demand healthy in 
character. Good to choice Philas $4 902510, mix- 
ed droves 4 85@4 95, common to best Yorkers 4 75@ 
490, pigs and rough lots4 50@470. Sheep irregular 
with best grades holding fairly well at the 25c ad- 
vance scored early last week while common and 
rough lots and poor lambs barely steady. Re- 
ceipts of desirable grades only fair. Good to ex- 
tra shorn wethers, 85@100 ths, 365@4 50, common to 
fair 2 40@3 50, yearlings 350@550, spring lambs 
5 50@8. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market was unsatisfac- 
tory last week nor is the position sofar this week 
all that could be wished. Offerings more than 
ample and transactions on the basis of $5@65 85 for 
good to choice medium and heavy steers, fcy ata 
[To Page 630.]} 
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MARKETS 


If so a “ Baby’ Cream Separator will earn its cost for 
you every year. Why continue an inferior system 
another year at so great a loss? Dairying is now the 
only profitable feature of Agriculture, Properly con- 
ducted it always pays well, and must pay you. You 
need a Separator, and you need the BEST,—the 
*Baby.” All styles and capacities. Prices, $75. 
upward. Send for new 1895 Catalogue. i 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Branch Offices: General Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
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SAY WE 












**on shares.” 


keeper; to another 


j 

a astock buyer; to one who has 
| been farming for five years, and 
to another who has been farm- 
ing for twenty years. 
| things being equal the ‘‘ twenty 
| year” man would get your farm. 
Greater experience — that’s the 


| 







reason. 


WE D000: > 
> we 
x ap 7 


Is experience worth any- 
thing in farming? 

Suppose you decide to move 
to town and rent the farm 


You have a chance to rent to 
@ man who has been a store- 








DO : 


who has been 





Other 
details. 


Losing Butter Fat 
Means Losing J[loney. 


By using the U. 8S. Cream 
Separator, 
records at the State Experi- 
ment Station Dairy Schools 
like “0.03 of 1 per Cent” 
at 
Trace” at Indiana, “0.04 
of 1 per Cent” at Pennsyl- 
vania, 
work in the hands of dairy- 
men in every day use, you 
can save this loss. 


United States 


Send for our special Separator pamphlet giving full 
We furnish everything for Dairy and Creamery. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 












which makes 


Vermont, “A Bare 


and equally good 


he 


Gets 
All the Fat. 
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Ser a> 


C°GORMIG 





4 


—-. 












| 
s is the name of th 


! 
chine. 


! The makers of the 
3 neither been “keepin 


m ing cattle’’—perfectly honorable lines of 


business but sor the 


For sixty-four years they’ve simply been 
™ building McCormick light-running steel 


binders, reapers and mowers. 
{ reater experience than anybody else 


as had in this line. 

That’s one of 
why McCormic 
lead the world. 


There are others 






particulars. 


SM qtttyy, ~ 
a“ °. 


WHAT WE 


> SAY WE 


‘4 
*4aaa> 





% NE DO tas 72) | 


the first successful reaping ma- 


| Since 1831 that name has been 
identified with whatever is best 
in grain and grass harvesters. 


nearest McCormick agency for 





E38 





e inventor of 


McCormick have 
store ’’ nor “‘ buy- 


t 

McCormick line. f 
e 

That's f 

Ld 


the reasons 
k machines 










; apply to the 


DO 


The Aermotor all Stee! Feed Cutter Worth 


FOR 






g . We will furnish this feed cutter, one only to one pere 
bd 7. son not later than July i, 1895, for $10.00 cash, and ad- 
@resses of ten neighbors and onguenename of sender 

‘ble and ¢ 















-) tial men 





in their localities who need an 
thing in our line this year. 





CID 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
resses, Graters, Elevators, Pumps, 


Send for Catalo 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT "== 
PRESS Co 






ally now or never. 
Chicago. If shipped from 
back freight will follow. 












Steam 


WELL MACHINERY. 


Best in use. 
chines and tools warranted. 


Deep and Shallow Wells’ 


Rust Artesian Well Co. 


Ma- 


No failures. 


and Horse Power. 


Send for circular. 

This all steel frame and 
saw which we put out at 
sell only at $25.00, is just 
articles we ever made. A 





Ithaca, N. Y. 


mm personally by him to be resp uy 
a are likely to buy some- 
After July 1, money sent is 
on this offer will be returned to sender and ttention 

be paid to inquiries or letters concerning thi 

The feed cutter is delivered f. 0. 









~ one of t 
ERMOTOR CO. Chicego. 












this offer. It @ 


branch houses 







26-inch very superior ° 
$15.00 last year, but now 
he most popular 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





[From Page 529.) 

premium, and 450@485 for fair to good light 
weights. Stockers and feeders 3a@4. Milch cows 
in fair request when attractive at 35@50 ea. Veal 
calves 3 50@5 25. Hogs closing a little easier for 
the week but apparently steady at the bottom. 
Vigs and Yorkers 4 65@4 8. good to best prime 
heavy 4 80@5, rough lots 425@450. Sheep held up 
fairly well until the latter part of the week since 
which time some indifference has Deen noticed 
and sales at former prices difficult to effect. 
Choice to fancy elipped sheep 4 25@4 60, common 
to fair 2 75@3 75, wool sheep at a slight premium. 
Clipped yearlings 3 75@5 25, spring lambs 6a8. 

At New York, cattle quiet and fairly steady on 
the basis of $450@6 for good to choice with fancy 
at a premium. Veal calves active at 4 756 25. 
Hogs nominally 5@5 40. Sheep in plentiful supply 
at 3775@4 75 for good to choice shorn with yearlings 
5a@6. 

&t London, American steers 12@12'4,¢ P bt, esti- 
mated dressed weight, refrigerator beef 81,@9' c. 
American sheep 1144@13c P f estimated dressed 
weight. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE IlARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING “POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, grain in fair de- 
mand at fuli vrices. Barley 0@60c P bu, buck- 
wheat scarce at }4@56c, state corn 60@63c, west- 
ern 47@50c mixed oats 33@37c, rye 55@5ic, wheat 
68@72c, bran $17@17 50 P ton, cottonseed meal 19 50 
@20, loose ha 11@12, baled timothy 10 50@11 50, 
clover 9 50@10, oat straw 7@8, rye 7@850. Live 
stock firm. Veal calves a6 P 100, milch cows 
35@40 ea, hogs 3 50@4 5, sheep 6@9, spring lambs 
8@10, unwashed wool 11@léc, hides 5@lvc. Eggs 
14@15e P dz, chickens 11@12c P th 1 w, 12@13e d w, 
turkeys 12@l13c | w, 14@15c d w, geese 10@llc 1 w, 
11@12c dw. Potatoes 175@2 P bbl, onions 2 25@ 
350. turnkpe 60@70c, lettuce 35@45c P bx, radishes 
2 75@3 #100 behs, spinach 125@ 150 bbl, kale 
1@1 25,.pea beans 210a@215 p bu, Baldwin apples 

5 B bbi. 

At Buffalo, rye 6942c P bu in store, mixed oats 
32144@32%4 c, No 2 yellow corn 5344c, No 2 52%c, No 2 
red wheat 68%4@69c, flaxseed $150, winter bran 
16 50@17 P ton, middlings 17@17 50, mixed feed 
17 25, cottonseed meal 18 50. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 12@l4c P dz, chickens 9@ 
10c P tb 1 w, 12@l4e d w, ducks 9@10c lw, 12@14c d 
w, western beef 74,@9c, farmers’ 5@7c, veal calves 
6@7e, pork $14@14 50 P 100Ibs, milch cows 25@50 ea, 
mutton 7@8c, spring lambs 20c, hides 2@4\%¢, eailf- 
skins 60@85c ea. Wheat 63@65c Pp bu, oats 40@42c, 
corn 56@58c, barley 50@55¢, bran 18 50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 19, clover seed 675 P bu, timothy 3@3 50, 
loose hay 7@12, baled timothy 12@13, oat straw 6@ 
7, rye 8@10. Potatoes 40@48c P bu, onions 40@50c, 
turnips 20@25c, cabbages 2@3 P 100, cucumbers 180 
P dz, squash 1c P Ib, beets 30c P bu, 5@10c p 
beh, popcorn 75@90c, carrots 25@30c P bu, parsnips 
25c, spinach 50c, rhubarb 3c P beh. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs lle ® dz, potatoes 50c P bu, beans $1 50@ 
2, pork 5 50@6 P 100 ths, beef 6@8ce P th, veal 4c, 
lard 7c, chickens 8@10c, shorts 18 P ton, middlings 
19, corn 50c P bu, wheat 65c.—At Oswego, Oswego 
Co, eggs lle dz, potatoes 50¢c P bu, wheat 60c, 
barley 50c, corn 50c, oats 43c, hay 10@11 P ton, lard 
6c P th, beef 6@8e, mutton 5@6c, hogs 5 50@6 50.— 
At Moreland, Schuyler Co, beef 8c P th, poultry 
16c, potatoes 60c, eggs 12c, corn 56c, rye 60c, wheat 
63c, buek wheat 50c, hay 8, mixed feed 22.—At Rich. 
mondville, Schoharie Co, eggs 12c.—At North 
Manlius, Onondaga Co, potatoes 60c, eggs 12c.—At 


Balcom, Chautauqua Co, seed oats 42c, eggs llc, 
hogs 4c, calves 34ec. 
OHIO—At Columbus, grain market firm. 


Standard corn 48a@50c } bu, oats 33a35c, rye 40a 
50c,wheat 63@65c, loose hay $11@12 Pp ton, baled 
timothy 104,@11, oat straw 4 50@5, rye 5@6, bran 15, 
middlings 16. Poultry in fairdemand. Chickens 
6@7ec P tb 1 w, 8c d w, turkeys l0ec 1 w, 11@12c d 
w, ducks 8@9c | w, 10¢ d w, geese 8c d w, eggs lle [) 
dz, heavy hogs 4954550 P 100 fbs, extra clipped 
sheep 4 20@4 45, good 4@4 20, fair 3 20@3 60, upring 
lambs 4 25@8, green hides 5!,@61,¢ P th, salted 6@ 
7e,} calfskins 64g@8e, tallow 4c. Hebron potatoes 
68a@70c P bu, Rose 68a72c, sweets 325 Pp bbl, 
red onions 50@60c P bu, yellow 60a70c, navy, 
medium and pea beans 2 10@215,fcy Ben Davis 
apples 5 P bbl. 

At Cleveland, fresh eggs 12@12%c WP dz. 
Poultry fairly active. Chickens 9144@10e P th 1 w, 
roosters 5c, turkeys 10@10%c, geese 35a@60c ea. 
Live stock steady. Good to best steers $4 50@5 25 
» 100 Ibs, mixed 3 50@4 25, veal calves 4@4 75, heavy 
hogs 460@485, corn-fed sheep 4@4 75, spring 
lambs 5@6, vearlings 375@475, unwashed wool 8 
«l2e, hides 7e, calfskins 9c. Grain firm and high- 
er. No2 yellow corn 50@51c P bu, white oats 3514 
a36c,red wheat 65c, bran $16 50@17 P ton, clover 
seed 5 90@615 ® bu, timothy 2 55@2 70, baled 
straw 


timothy hay 8@11 ® ton, loose 10@12, oat 
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4 50@4 75, rye 5 75@6 25. Potatoes in liberal supply. 
Hebrons 65@70e P bu, Burbanks 7T0@73c, Rose 68a 
70c, yellow onions 60@75c, lettuce 1l0@lle P bb, 
radishes 20@25c, asparagus 30@35c, cucumbers 1 20, 
@1 25, wax beans 250@275 p bu, green 1 25@1 50, 
spinach 50c, navy and pea beans 2 10@2 15, west- 
ern apples 450@6 P bbl. 

At Toledo, potatoes in ample supply. Hebrons 
65@70e P vu, Burbanks andjRose 58@60c, red onions 
$160@2 P bbl, yellow 1 25@1 75, cabbage 5@6 p 100, 
turnips 35@40c Pp bu, navy beans 2@2 40, pea 140@ 
175, medium 175@2, apples 4@5 P bbl. Fresh 
eggs 12@13c P dz, chickens 7@8e P th 1 w, 11@12\%4c 
dw, roosters 4@5e1w, turkeys and ducks 9@10ce 
lw, ll@i2\%3cd w, geese 6a70ec ea 1 w. Baled 
timothy hay 11@12 P ton, loose 12@14, oat straw 
650@7, rye 5a5 50, bran 17@18, cottonseed meal 
17.@18. 

At Cincinnati, eggs ample, 1042c P dz, chickens 
8c P tb, roosters 4c, ducks 8c, turkeys 8c, spring 
chickens $350@5 P dz. Apples 4a4 50 P bbl, 
potatoes 70@75e P bu on track, 75@80e from store, 
onions 1 75. bbl, cucumbers 1@1 25 P dz, cauliflow- 
er 175@2 25. Ch timothy hay 11@11 25 Pp ton, No 
110 75@11, prime clover 9 50@10, straw 4@4 50, bran 
14, middlings 15. Selected hogs 480a4 8 Pp 100 
Ibs, ch to extra steers 5@5 50, calves 4 75a5, 
shee) 4 25@4 50, lambs 4 50@5 25. 

At Dayton, bran $15 P ton, corn 52c ® bu, oats 
38c. wheat 63c, eggs 12c P dz, beans 1 75@2 P bu, 
cabbage 2 20@2 25, celery 25¢c P dz, cucumbers 1 50, 
lettuce 325 ~ bbl, onions 2 50, parsnips 1 50, Mich 
potatoes 8c P bu, popcorn 3c P tb, radishes 25c Pp 
dz, rhubarb 20e, spinach 1 25 P bbl. 

In Other Places—At Springfield, Clark Co, 
eggs 10c P dz, chickens 35@40c ea, lard 71,c P th, 
potatoes 70@80e P bu, beans $175, dried apples 
64gc P th.—At Rutland Meigs Co, corn 50c P bu, 
wheat 65c. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At baled 


Philadelphia, 


timothy hay $14 50 P ton, rye straw 1450, pat flour 


365 P bbl, wheat No 2 red 684%c¢ P bu, corn 53\%4@ 
54c, oats 334,@34c, eggs fresh 13¢ P dz, fowls 9a 
104¢ P Ib d w, fresh killed broilers 30@38¢, 
apples Baldwins 4 50@5 Pp bbi, Northern Spys 4 50a 
5, russets 4 25@475, Ben Davis 4@450, potatoes, 
Hebyons 60@65c pP bu, Burbanks and Stars 65@68c, 
asparagus 15@18c #P beh, cabbage 450@6 P era. 
Western cmy butter 19¢ P Ib, good to prime 16@ 
18c, imt emy 13@1l4e, prints extra 22c, N Y factory 
cheese ch small 11@114¢e, ch large 101,@10%4e. 

At Pittsburg, wheat, No 2 red 64@65c Pp bu, rye, 
new western 72@73c, oats 3544@36c, corn 52@53c, 
pat flour $3 75@3 90 P bbl, eggs, strictly fresh 13@ 
l4c P dz, chickens 13@14ec P lbd w, ducks L@ 
l4c, turkeys 15@16c. Potatoes 75@85e P bu, Jersey 
sweets 3 50@375 #» bbl, onions 225@250 P bbl, 
beets 175@2P bbl, cabbage 350, apples 5@5 50, 
parsnips 75c, clover seed 640 P bu, timothy 2 8%. 
Cmy butter 20@21c ® th, dairy 16@18c, full cream 
cheese 10@12',c, N Y 1144@12c. 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, apples prac- 
tically out of market, few russets offered at $4 
P bbl, beets 75c@1, spinach 1, dandelions 1, mint 
50c, cabbage plants Tie p 100, lettuce plants 75c p 
100, asparagus 20c, rhubarb 5@6c, lettuce 70c@1, 
parsntps 25c, Hubbard squashes 24%4@3c ® th, red 
and yellow onions 75c@1 # bu, potatoes 85@90c, 
fresh eggs 15@18c P dz, chickens 15@16c P tb d w, 
ducks 20c, spring chickens 1 25@1 50 pr, spring 
lambs 25@30c # tb, veal calves 5@6c, beef 8 75@9 50 
# 100 ibs, oat straw 17 P ton, baled timothy 17@18, 
oats 39@40c P bu. 

At New Haven, corn 62c P bu, oats 40c, wheat 
8c, bran $19@20 P ton, pat flour 475 P bbl, baled 
timothy 16 P ton, rye straw 15, western eggs l4c 
P dz, white onions 2@250 P bu, Baldwins 5a6 p 
bbl, cucumbers 1 80 P dz, tomatoes 30c P qt, let- 
tuce 60@75c, radishes 40c, rhubarb 5e P tb, spinach 
250 P bbl, asparagus 175@2 P dz, parsnips 60c p 
bu, carrots 50@60c. 








That Tired Feeling 


Prevails with its most enervating and discouraging 
effect in spring and early summer,when the toning ef- 
fect of the cold air is gone and the days grow warmer. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Speedily overcomes “that tired feeling,’ whether 
caused by change of climate, season or life, by 


overwork or illness, and imparts that 


feeling 


of strength and self-confidence which is comfort- 


ing and satisfying. 


It really 


Makes the Weak Strong 


And also cures sick headache, biliousness, indi- 


gestion or dyspepsia. 


Be sure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


BECAUSE HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 
IS THE ONLY TRUE BLOOD PURIFIER 


Prominently in the public eye to-day. 
cess in curing disease. 


This is the reason for its remarkable suc- 












LY = 


“A" Grade, 84a. 


pases and ig t 
Write to-day. 5 


end for it. Jt’s free. Alliance ¢. 





CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS Sf 


wy and Bicycles, at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 per 

Vr cent saved. Our goods received the highest awards at the World’s 

OF WIS SS Fair. Our 189% Mammoth Iilustrated Catalogue is free to all. It shows 

NF} DRAY DS all the latest —_ and improvements and reduced prices. It has 200 “* 

e largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. “4” Grade. @67.50, 
Carriage 






car 
LIS KAY 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Write to-day. 











FARMERS YOvr PRODUCE 


To F. 1.SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y. 


Receivers of all kinds of CountTRY PrRopuck, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves. 
Specialties—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions, 
Potatoes and Butter. Correspondence and Consignments 
solicited. Stencils furnished. 

Reference—Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Commercial Reports, 
to be found at any bank. 





Distemper and Worms 


In Dogs cause Diseases among Horses, Sheep, Cows, 
Poult etc, not to mention Children. DISTEM- 
PERINE will prevent and cure Distemper, Worms 
and Intestinal Disorders. Invaluable to Sheep aud 
Stock Pastures. Sportsmen should give their Dogs Dis- 
temperine before Shooting over Stock Farms. One ounce 
of prevention is worth tons of cure. Recommended and 
used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, etc., etc. By mail 
50c and $1 per box. For wholesale prices address 


The Thompson Laboratory, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


A.W. Livingston’s Sons, | 








.. SEEDS.. 


OF ALL KINDS FOR FARMERS. 


Write for what you want, or what you want 
to know about. Seed Annual Free. 








DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter  M arket. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet and lower. 


Good to ch cmy 19@20e p tbh, dairy 17@18%4c.—At 
Syracuse, good to ch emy 17@18e, dairy 13@17c¢.— 
At Buffalo, demand moderate. NY and Pa cmy 
19a@20c, N Y dairy 17@18c, imt emy 14@15c.—At 


Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 16c.—At Oswego, Os- 


wego Co, 18¢e.—At Moreland, Schuyler Co, 16¢.—At 
Richmondville, Schoharie Co, 17¢.—At Balcom, 
Chautauqua Co, 17c. 

At New York, fancy stocks of creamery and 
dairy are kept well cleaned up but lower 
grades rule irregular and dull. New but- 


ter: Pa extra cmy 18 ® tb, Elgin and 
other western extra 18c, firsts 16@17e, sec- 


onds 14@15¢, N Y dairy half tubs extra 6a 
1614¢, firsts 1444@1514c, western imt cmy firsts 12@ 
13c, seconds 8@10c, western dairy firsts 11@12c, 
seconds 8@9c, fresh factory, firsts 10@llc, sec- 
onds 8c. Old butter: June fey creamery 
9@l4c, N Y half-tubs and firkins 8@13c, factory 
7@9c. Add 1@2c P th to the above for small se- 
lections and choice and fancy goods. 

At Boston, ample supplies of all grades are uf- 
fered but demand is restricted and everything ex- 
cept fancy tends to weakness. Extra Vt cmy 19c p 
ib, extra N Y 19c, northern firsts 17@18c, east- 
ern emy 17@18c, extra northern held cmy 
15e, western 10@l4c, extra Vt dairy 17c,N Y 
léc, Vt and N Y firsts 15¢, western dairy 
firsts 12c, western imt cmy 13c, western ladle 
firsts llc, extra cemy in boxes, or in trunks in 
Yand 1,-tb prints 20c, extra dairy do 18c. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, firm at lower 
figures. Fullcream cheddars 9@10c ® tb, flats 9@ 
9%4c, pound skims 5@6c, imt Swiss 13@14c.—At 
Syracuse, full cream 10@1llc.—At Buffalo, steady. 
N Y full cream 11@11\4c, western 9@10c.—At_ Bald- 
winsville, Onondaga Co, llic.—At Oswego, Oswego 
Co, 10@11c.—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, first 
meeting of board of trade, May 4, 155 bxs offered 
but no bids made. 

At New York, the market is weak and disap- 
pointing with trade dullonalllines. Newcheese: 
N Y full cream fey large white 7%4¢ P tb, colored 
714¢c, prime to ch 6%4@94¢c, ch small 7T@72¢, central 
N Y lightskims 5%@6c,Chenango Co best part 
skims 414@5c, fair 24,@3e, full skims 1@1\%4c. Old 
cheese: N Y fey large full cream 104%@l1ic, prime 
to ch 9@10c, common to good 5@8\%c, small fey 
colored 10%,@1ic,common to prime C@10%4e +, part 
skims 1142@5%%c, domestic Swiss firsts 12@12\¢c, 
seconds 1l1@l1i%¢c. 

At Boston, market dull and weak. N Y and 
Vt extra 104,c Pp bb, firsts 9@10c, seconds 6@8c, 
Vt extra 10',¢, firsts 9@10c, seconds 6@8c, sage 
11@1114c, part skims 2a@5c, extra O flats 814@9c, 
firsts 6@8c. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

Utica, N Y, May 6—The cheese market would 
have been more satisfactory to-day ifafair price 
had been paid for thestock. Salesmen were will- 
ing to sell at any price they could get, but buyers 
were demoralized’ by the tumble in prices last 
week and by continued bad reports from New 
York and they firmly declined even to give a 
guarantee on cheese, so there was nothing left for 
salesmen but to send their stock on commission. 
No one can afford to hold back fodder cheese, es- 
pecially on a falling market. Yet there is noth- 
ing in this season’s make to create such a low 
market. Fora month past there has been no rain 
in this part of the country and there is actually a 
drouth in prospect. The transactions on the dif- 
terent boards of tradeare no larger, and in some 
cases not as large as they were at this time last 
year. Cheese makers say that it is taking about 
%4 tb more milk to make a pound of cheese than it 
did a year ago, because dairymen will not feed 
their stock as well when the prices of cheese and 
butter are so low. All this indicates that the 
make of dairy goods is not going to be excessive 
this season. 

Transactions were as follows: 50 lots, 2445 bxs, 
large full creams; 17 lots, 1052 bxs, small ditto, all 
consigned. 

At Little Falls, transactions were 78 lots, 3296 bxs. 
No sales. All consigned, 





Catarrh.—Subscriber’s cat coughs and has 
nasal discharge, sometimes watery, at others a 
thick matter. Put a teaspoonful of tincture of 
iodine in a pint of boiling water and hold the 
cat’s head over it for 15 minutes; do this twice 
a day for afew weeks. Give a teaspoonful of 
the compound syrup of squills and put 3 drops 
of tincture of chloride of iron in it. Give a 
dose of this kind twice a day and continue it 
for 3 or 4 weeks. 





Deranged Udder.—S. N. W.’s cow’s udder is 
deranged and it is difficult todraw milk. Treat- 
ment, iodine 2 dr, vaseline 2 oz. Mix and rub 
on alittle every third day. Give1 dr iodide of 


potassium once daily in bran mash and con- 
tinue it for two weeks. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh, 
BRADLEY, 
New York. 
BROOKLYN, 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 

PAHNESTOCE, 


Pittsburgh. 
JEWETT, 
New York. 
KENTUCKY, 
Louisville. 


JOHNT. LEWIS 6 BROB.CO Pp urpose. 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
’ Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 


St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 


St. Louis, 
SALEM, 

Salem, Mass. 
SHIPMAN, 

Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, 

St. Louis and Chicago, 

ULSTER, 


- ~address 


New York, 
co 
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You May 


not want to paint your house white, but 
that is no reason why you should not use 
Buffalo, Pure White Lead, 


which makes the best 


paint, and can be easily tinted toe the color 
desired by using the National Lead Co.’s 


tinting colors, 


prepared expressly for this 


To be sure that you get Pure 
White Lead, examine the 
in the margin are genuine. 


brands. Those 


For color-card and pamphlet—sent free 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 











cream. 


Dairy and Creamery. 


Unquestionably occupies first position in yet pw for cotting 





THE COOLEY CREAMER 


milk to ae the 


It has records showing no trace of fat left in sk Somea mil 
Send for our special pamphlet with full information. 





We furnish the best Churn in the world, the Davis Swing; also But- 
ter Workers and Printers, Testers, Separators, Vats;.everything for 
Ask for circulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Beliows Falls, Vt. 











®Do It Quick. 


Sun burned hay does not bring | 
top price; nor is it as good for your 
own feeding. The 


“KEYSTONE CHIEF” 


Side Delivery Rake 


“*KEYSTONE” 


SHAY LOADER 


save time and help,make prime hay, 
& gather no dirt, are light draft, 
a simple and durable. Get our pam- 
phiet, **Quick Haying.’’ 
KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 
a Sterling, Ill. 


PTTARRERALILL) 
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vACKSON BROS. (1869 
W. Y. STALE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 
83 Third Avenue, ALBANY, N. Y¥ 





ents for Akrog 


ed P 
AND SOLE T 13 Brick and Osment” 





World’s Fair 
Award. 


We are the only Steel 
Ss Roofing Co. awarded 
i === Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of ail styles of MrTAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 
Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 
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When writing to 





WH ERE OU SAW THE 





piverttocrs be supe 4 mention 


Big Four Route 


BEST LINE 


TO AND FROM 


CHICAGO. 


" Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Buffet Parlor Cars, Ele- 

t.Coaches, Dining Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, and 
atest improved Private Compartment Buffet Sleeping 
Cars, magnificently furnished with toilet accessories in 
each compartment. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains with Buffet Parlor Cars, Coaches 
and Dining Cars, and Wagner Buffet Sleeping Cars. 


BOSTON. 


Through —-" ~ Cars from Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Indianapolis. legant Wagner Sleeping Cars. 


NEW YORK. 


The “Southwestern Limited” and “Knickerbocker 
Special” Solid Vestibuled Trains, with C eer tl 
Library, Buffet and Smoking Cars, Wagner Sleeping Ca: 
Elegant Coaches, and Dining Cars, landing peers ngers il 
New York City at 42d Street Depot. Positively 


NO FERRY TRANSFER. 


Be Sure your tickets read via “BIG FOUR.’’ 
E. 0. MCCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. Gon’l Pass. & Ticket Agt 


CINCINNATI. 





o 
Invincible Hatcher, 
est Award at World’s Fair. Self- 
and Guaranteed. Send 4c. 


, testimonials 
B YE INOU- 
$17 BATOR ©O., Springfield, 0. 








And Straw Presses. CHAMPION. 
Best made. Steam, Horse and 
Hand Power. Complete line. Write 
for catalogue. 


FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 





R catalocue of 600 Acrtoutearel Bo Books, address 
Sas ORANGE JUDD COMP. 
cage. 


, New York, atfd 
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An Encouraging Week of Crop Weather. 





AS REPORTED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU OF 
THE U 8S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
THE WEEK ENDING MONDAY NIGHT, APRIL 29, 


AT 8 P M. 
General Features. 


Winter wheat is reported in excellent condi- 
tion in Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland and 
over the greater part of Illinois. Iowa reports 
good condition, Ohio much improved and in 
fair condition, except in Northern portion. A 
good crop is promised in Indiana, except on clay 
soil; Arkansas and Oregon report crop much im- 
proved. In Kansas the crop has improved in 
western portions of state, but in central counties 
much has been plowed up and the ground sown 
with other grain. Spring wheat is coming upand 
growing nicely in the Dakotas and Minnesota. 
Corn planting has begun in Minnesota and is 
progressing in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa and South Dakota. Some dam- 
age is being done by cut worms in Mississippi 
and Kentucky. Cotton planting is nearly com- 
pleted in South Carolina, Alabama and Arkan- 
sas and will be finished in Louisiana the com- 
ing week. 

Temperature and Precipitation. 

The week was generally warmer than usual, 
although the temperature was nearly normal 
along the coasts of southern New England, 
New Jersey and Texas, and decidedly warmer 
in the Missouri and upper Mississippi valleys. 
from North Carolina and Tennessee nozth- 
ward over the Ohio valley and lake region, 
and from northern Texas northwestward to 
Idaho and eastern Washington. Rainfall ex- 
ceeded weekly average in the middle south 
Atlantic and east Gulf states, except over the 
interior portions of the last named district, 
where it was below. It was also in excess 
over portions of Texas, the upper Missouri 
valley and portions of California, Nevada, 
eastern Oregon, Wyoming and eastern Mon- 
tana. On the North Carolina coast and over 
portions of the east Gulf states and Texas, the 
weekly rainfall was decidedly heavy, there be- 
ing from one to three inches more than the 
average. 

NEW YORK—Warm and sunshiny; vegetation 
growing rapidly ; work being pushed; oats mostly 
sown in warmer sections, and in north seeding 
well begun; many potatoes planted; hops uncov- 
er well; warm rain needed. 

NEW JERSEY—A propitious week for seeding 
and growth; cereals, ass, clover fine stand; 
warm weather followed by gentle rains all day 
Saturday and Monday have given a great impetus 
to vegetation. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Temperature and rainfall gen- 
erably above the average, improving ground 2on- 
ditions and causing rapid growth and germina- 
tion of grain, grass and garden truck; a few oats 
up and early fruit blossoming satisf rily ; some 
corn planted and most spring work well ad- 
vanced. ° 

MARYLAND—Abundant and timely rains im- 
proved all ves wheat promises heavy 
crop; tobacco plants flourishing; corn and potato 
planting and seeding of oats yecgressing rapidly; 

rass much improved; vegetables oe rapid- 

y; most encouraging reports of fruit prospects 
received from all sections. 





NEW YORK. 





Numerous Bills Passed and Signed, 





The past week was a busy one in both 
branches of the Jegislature, many measures re- 
ceiving the governor’s signature thereby be- 
coming laws and a number passing the senate 
and house and going to the executive for final 
disposition. In the assembly the following 
passed: Mr Clark’s bill, providing for an ap- 
propriation of $8500 for new buildings at the 
state ex periment station at Geneva; Mr Smith’s, 
to provide that a commissioner may remove 
anything which prevents the flow of water 
from highways ; Mr Roger’s, to make it a mis- 
demeanor for a buyer from a farmer to 
refuse products after having agreed to 
take them and Mr Winne’s to amend Section 
17 of Chapter 344 of the laws of 1893, so that 
commissioners of highways shall be elected by 
ballot. 

In the senate quite a number of measures af- 
fecting agricultural interests passed. Among 
them were Mr Nixon’s bill providing for the 
purchase of road machines by towns; E. C. 
Stewart’s. to appropriate 100,000 for the estab- 
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lishment and maintenance of a veterinary col- 
lege at Cornell university; Mr Cole’s, amend- 
ing Section 62 of Chapter 19 of the general laws, 
regarding the disposition of commutation 
money for labor on highways, and providing 
that such moneys shall be paid by June 1 of 
each year to the commissioners of highways of 
the towns in which the labor is assessed, the 
money so paid in to be expended by the com- 
missioners upon roads and bridges as may be 
directed by the town board ; Senator Smelzer’s, 
designating two members of the state board of 
health as a commission to further investigate 
the subject of tuberculous cattle and fixing the 
salary of each at 250 per month; Mr Smith’s, 
which provides for the distribution of money 
for town fairs. When the amount to be dis- 
tributed shall come to 20.000, 2000 of it is to be 
paid to such town societies as have paid 3000 in 
premiums annually for three years. It further 
provides that such payments shall be in lieu 
of any payments from moneys collected from 
racing associations. 

The Gray racing bill to legalize horse racing, 
after a hot and vigorous fight, succeded in get- 
ting through the senate. It is intended to le- 
galize all forms of horse racing for all kinds of 
stakes and places a tax of 5 per cent on the 
gross receipts of all racing associations, which 
amount is to be distributed among the various 
agricultural societies throughout the state. A 
clash now comes between the county societies 
and the town fair societies, the county socie- 
ties wishing all the money so derived for their 
exclusive benefit, and the town societies desir- 
ing 30 per cent granted tothem. Asa resulta 
lively tussle is expected between representa- 
tives of the two classes before the measure 
gets through. Gov Morton affixed his signa- 
ture to the following measures: Mr Clark’s 
bill which appropriates 8000 for horticultural 
experiments in the second judicial district be- 
coming Chapter 509 of the laws of 1895; Mr 
Goodsell’s to amend the highway law in regard 
to the laying out of highways and Mr Stewart’s 
which empowers commissioners of highways 
and town boards, of towns of 1000 inhabitants 
or less, tospend not to exceed 20,000 for im- 
proving highways in such towns. This sum is 
authorized to be expended besides the amount 
already granted by law. 





Argyle, Washington Co co, May 4—The farm 
known as the John D. Smith place, just north 
of the village, was sold at auction April 26 b 
George Shannon to close up.the John D. Smit 
estate. There are 72 acres and it was purchas- 
ed by John T. Tate and William A. Schermer- 
horn for $1250. Potatoes have dropped to 50c 
per bu. Farmers very busy plowing, sowing 
and getting ready to plant potatoes. Grass 
looking healthy, although spring is backward. 
Farmers here speak highly of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, as it suggests a great many things 
very beneficial. 

Arkport, Steuben Co D, May 4—Oats all sown 
and many plowing for potatoes. Those who 
kept their cabbage over have lost nearly all of 
the crop as there is no market for it. There 
will be a large amount of fertilizer used here 
this season. Some are holding potatoes for 75c 
per bu. There have been shipped from here 
since October last over 150 carloads or about 
125,000 bu of potatoes, all of which were raised 
within four miles of here. The highest point 
reached by potatoes this season was 70c per bu. 


Balcom, Chautauqua Co 9, May 4—Plowing 
well along in this county. Some oats and po- 
tatoes in ground. Most gardens planted. 
Maple sugar season has been closed two weeks. 
Only afew dwys of good sugar weather this 
year. Grasshoppers thick and large. Farm- 
ers fear they will be more destructive this year 


than last. Some cattle on pasture. Hens lay- 
ing well. Roads excellent and everybody 
busy. 


Bacon Hill, Saratoga Co 0, May 3—Principal 
crops here are corn, potatoes and rye. Few 
beans and little buckwheat grown. About 10 
to 15 acres of potatoes are usually found ona 
farm of 100 acres. In the western part of the 
town the land is too poor for;oats or hay and 
rye is the leading crop. It is also a good dairy 
town and most of the grain raised is fed right 
here. 


Ghent, Columbia Co gq. May 4+—The spring 


has been very favorable for all kinds of vege- 
tation. Quite an acreage of potatoes is being 





»shorn without washing. 





putin. When seed potatoes are high the crop 
generally sells out low. Fruit prospects good. 
Calves sell at 4c per lb and spring pigs at $16 
per pair when six weeks old. No lambs or 
sheep wintered here. 

Hartford, Washington Co o, May 4—Farm- 
ers about through seeding. Heavy soils work 
up in first-class shape this spring. Many us- 
ing phosphate where land is being seeded 
down for meadow. The old Hartford cheese 
factory began work April 22. 

Jackson, Washington Co 0, May 4—Farmers 
are rushing work. Some have oats sown and 
are planting potatoes. Henry C. Carter lost 
one of his best cows recently. Sheep being 
Wool very low. Sev- 
eral horses in this vicinity are affected with 
distemper. George Gifford has been grafting 
pear and apple trees for several farmers. 


Le Roy, Genesee Co 0, May 4—Sowing of 
oats and barley about done. New clover looks 
well, but in some places the dry weather be- 

ins to affect it. here was less wheat sown 

ast fall than usual so there are more corn, pota- 

toes and beans going in thisspring. The acre- 
age of barley and oats is full as large as usual. 
As there were a good many sheep and lambs 
fed here last winter for market there is more 
and better manure used which will tell on 
crops next fall. Not much fertilizer used in 
this section except a little on potatoes. Cab- 
bage which last year was planted so largely is 
scarcely noticed this spring. The butter and 
cheese factory is nearly completed and will be 
in operation about May 25. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co ©, May 4—Season 
cold and backward and 15 days later than last 

ear. Rain is needed as winter grain is turn- 
ing yellow. The outlook for dairymen is 
gloomy enough, as butter is 4c per ib lower 
than last year and cheese 2c. Prices for every- 
thing a farmer has to sell are lower than a year 
ago except beef and potatoes. 


Norfolk, St Lawrence Co 0, May 3—Plowing 
commenced on high land. A small quantity 
of sugar was made in this section. Some 
orchards were not tapped. S. N. Babcock 
started his butter factory May 1. Grass not 
started much as yet and cows are still on dry 
feed. Very little being done at gardening as 
the season has been so cold. Prospects good 
fora hay crop. Times dull, especially for labor- 
ing classes. 


North Manlius, Onondaga Co o, May 4—All 
farming being done with a rush as the season 
is very backward. Oats about allsown. Few 
potatoes planted. Wheat looks tine and the 
advance in price is appreciated. 


New Baltimore, Greene Co q, May 4—Spring 
quite backward but oat sowing well along on 
uplands. Low lands still wet. Rye and grass 
looking well. Some are planting potatoes and 
plowing forcorn. The outlook for fruitis good, 
especially plums, pears and peaches. Some 
apple orchards show few fruit buds. Farmers 
taking more interest in spraying than usual. 
F. H. Simmons & Son are agents for the Myer 
spraying outfit. The high price for apples dur- 
ing the past few months has tended to the set- 
ting of more orchards than usual. Many are 
sending their young stock out on the Catskills 
for pasture at $3 per head for the season which 
is much cheaper than the animals can be kept 


here. Roads quite bad from heavy spring 
rains. Little done in the way of working them 
yet. 


Orange Co a, May 4—In this section of New 
York fruit prospects are unusually fine. 
Peaches are in splendid condition, scarcely a 
bud being injured. Pears, apples and plums 
also ——s a heavy crop. Raspberries, 
blackberries and strawberries all in good con- 
dition as arule, though a few of the tender 
sorts of raspberries were more or less injured 
by the severe cold. 


Roxbury, Delaware Co q, May 3—Spring set 
in in earnest about April 14 and the weather 
has been fairly favorable for growing truck 
since that time. Many have potatoes and oats 
allin. Frequent rains are bringing grass and 
fruit buds forward in good shape. 

Richmondville, Schoharie Co o, May 3— 
Spring grains not all inthe ground yet. Hop 

oles about all set. Roots have wintered fair- 
y well. No maple. sugar to speak of. Bee- 
keepers lost heavily last winter, an average of 
50 per cent of the stands dying. Farm wages 
same as last year. Many fruit growers will 
spray trees this year for the first time. 


Salisbury, Herkimer Co O—Farmers busy 
plowing and preparing for crops although the 











round is cold. Five carloads of potatoes have 

een shipped from this section to Pennsylvania 
at 50c per bu. New milch cows selling at $30 
to 45. Cheese factories opened about April 15. 
Hay selling at $8 to 9. Simeon Bloodough has 
rented the George Kibbe farm for the ensuing 
year. 

Schodack, Rensselaer Co Oo, May 4—Many 
farmers plowing for oats and most all have 
sown some. Seed oats selling at 50c per bu. 
Spring about five days later here than last. 
Cows very dull in market. 


Salina, Onondaga Co 0, May 3—The local to- 
mato and pickle factory has got nearly all of its 
94 stock on hand. Sales slow at prices below 
cost and but few acres under contract for this 
year. The willow bug has made its appear- 
anca and it is hard'tojfind anything that will 
destroy it. Willow growers are quite alarmed. 
Every prospect for big crops this season. 


Sloansville, Schoharie Coo, May 3—Most 
farmers well along with sowing and other 
farm work. There seems to be a new interest 
taken in farming this spring and many look 
for better prices for produce. A. L. Fisher is 
mrking extensive improvements about the old 
homestead. William Potter of Johnstown has 
bought a good many new milch cows in this 
section this spring. The new schoolhouse is 
nearing completion. 


Somers, Westchester Co gq, May 4—Horace 
B. Thacker succeeds his deceased father as 
cashier of the farmers and drovers’ national 
bank. He has been assistant cashier for many 
years. Charles T. Tompkins has bought the 
late Jacob W. Tompkins’ store and will con- 
tinue the business. Samuel M. Lounsbury re- 
cently bought the John Tompkins farm of 50 
acres for $3200 and Thomas Jones the Oliver 
F. Jones farm of 156 acres for 5200. 


Union Vale, Dutchess Co a, May 4—Farmers 
have their crop of potatoes nearly planted. 
Many here believe the early planted ones do 
best. A larger acreage than usual being plant- 
ed. A firm from New York is trying to induce 
farmers to plant 25 acres or more of cabbage so 
as to start a sauerkraut factory, the cabbage to 
be sold by the ton. Where commercial ferti- 
lizers were used last season asplendid catch of 
clover was obtained. Several have purchased 
spraying pumps intending to spray their apple 
trees. 

Saratoga Co 0,May 5—Charles Meacham, 
general agent for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
who has been ———— in this county for 
several weeks past, has been called home to 
attend the funeral of his father. He will re- 
sume work in about a week. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Flinton, Cambria Co O—Farmers here near- 
ly all burn coal whieh is now worth 75c per 
ton at bank. Oats all sown and ground in 
first-class condition. Potatoes have gene up to 
$1 per bu. Some farmers sold much of their 
seed and planted a light crop. Fresh cows in 
good demand. Pigs alsoin demand at 5 per 

air. Barns all poe y bags ny but from present 
indications they will too small this season 
as winter grain, grass and clover are all look- 
ing well. Peaches all killed. About 40 per 
cent of the bees in this section died from the 
effects of a hard winter. J. A. Gates bought a 
carload of lime to puton iis farm. John Rick- 
etts is having a 600-ft ditch dug in one of his 
fields. He is using loose stones for tile. Farm- 
ers here do not make anything a specialty. 
They raise wheat, rye, corn, oats, buckwheat, 
potatoes, beans and, in fact, everything that 
will grow and mature, so if one crop fails oth- 
ers will hit and all will have enough to live on. 
Money very scarce and hard te get. 


Progress of Short Course Agriculture—At a 
recent hearing before the appropriations com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania house of represent- 
atives Director H. P. Armsby of the state ex- 

eriment station presented a statement regard- 
ing the work in the short winter courses in 
agriculture and dairying. Courses which can 
be entered directly from the public schools 
and put ¢o immediate use have been carried on 
during the three months of January, February 
and March of each year for the past four years 
and in spite of inadequate equipment have 
been highly successful. The number of stu- 
dents in these courses has increased from four 
in 1892 to 51 in 1895. Several names are al- 
ready registered for 1896 and all indications 
point to a rapid growth in the future. In the 
class of 1895 21 counties of the state were repre- 
sented besides four other states. Three 
courses are at present offered, viz, one 
in creamery management, one in private 
dairying and one in general agriculture. 
In all these the instruction is intensely prac- 
tical in character. A Chautauoua course of 
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home reading in agriculture is also maintain- 
ed, now numbering about 340 members, and the 
experiment station is doing valuable work in 
the investigation of agricultural problems. 
The most pressing need of this department of 
the college at present is a suitable building 
and equipment for its dairy work and adequate 
provision for its current expenses. The dairy 
work is now being done in a small frame build- 
ing originally designed as a dairy house for the 
experiment station. Until the present season 
practically all the work of the dairy 
school was done in asingle room 18 ft square, 
but the increase in number of students 
rendered it necessary to secure more room, and 
an attached ice-house was hastily converted 
into a separator room. Plans have been pre- 
pared for a first-class dairy school buildin 
equal in all respects to those recently erecte 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota and New York, and 
an appropriation of $55,000 is asked for to 
build and equip it. About 10,000 is also ask- 
ed for the current expenses of the department 
for the next two years, 40,000 for an extension 
of the steam plant to supply heat and power to 
the proposed new building and 3000 for com- 
pleting the equipment of the experiment sta- 
tion farm. 


Factoryville, Wyoming Co o,May 4—The 
weather was very backward until about the 
middle of April. Since then it has been quite 
fine but farmers*did not finish sowing oats be- 
fore May 1. Some planting potatoes. Next to 
milk potatoes pay best in this section, as many 
growers are so near the Scranton market. 
Grass about as far along as usual at this time 
of year. Fruit trees a little later than usual 
but promise well. 


Matamoras, Pike Co O—High water in the 
Delaware at this,place has done some damage 
to farm land this spring, also to roads along its 
banks. Poles have been erected for a tele- 
phone line in the Delaware valley through here. 
James Rose has disposed of one of his farms to 
city parties. The dwelling houses of M. 8. 
Quinn and Farmer Bleesnick have been de- 
stroyed by fire. Mr Quinn has also losta 
horse from lockjaw. Potatoes retailing at 
about 65c per bu. Seed potatoes can be had 
for less. The law allows trout fishing in this 
county after the first of May. Dehorning cat- 
tle is becoming more popular in this county. 
Some gardening done and a number of fruit 
trees have been set out. Forest fires have 
already visited this section this spring. Eggs 
retail at lic. 


MARYLAND. 


Cambridge, Dorchester Co 0 —J. W. Crowell 
of this place has three Plymouth Rock pullets 
which he claims have laid 269 eggs in the past 
four months. The first one to begin laying 
commenced on New Year’s day and the others 
got started before the middle of January. 


Harford Co 0’, May 1— Wheat looking immense 
but will need rain soon. If it receives the prop- 
er amount of moisture in due time a full cro 
may be expected. The acreage is much small- 
er than last year. Itis predicted that apples 
and peaches will make a full crop. 


Talbot Co Oo, May 3—Trees al] blossoming 
profusely. Grass and wheat well started and 
growing rapidly. Early potatoes up and being 
cultivated, the acreage being very large. Some 
localities are beginning to suffer a little for 
want of rain. Sheep and hogs a little higher 
than for some time past. Wheat worth 60c, 
corn 50c, butter 15c, eggs 10to12c. Potatoes re- 
tailing at $1 per bu. 

Baltimore Co 4 -—Prospect for fruit of all kinds 
good. Blossoming was greatly delayed by the 
continued cool weather but unless the weather 
becomes very unseasonable later on there will 
be an abundance of fruit. Grain looking well 
but needing rain badly. Oats up and in nearly 
every case a good stand is reported. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Norwich—Raymond Geer has bought the 
Charles Thompson farm and moved upon it. 
Frank Barber is improving his farm this year 
instead of leasing it. He is furnishing about 
200 qts of milk per day for Norwich parties. 
T. B. Lillibridge has planted a large field of 
onions. T.B. Barber has rented his farm. 
Nathan Bushnell is selling Standard fertilizer 
this year instead of Bowker’s. Eggs 18c. Po- 
tatoes selling for 85c per bu. 


Ellngton—Horses selling very cheap and 
there is not much demand. Farm _ hands 
plenty although they still demand good pay. 
Owing to the use of more silage there is quite 
a surplus of hay which sells at $15 to 18, 
though the market is slow owing to the use of 
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Canada baled hay and acheap grade of stock 
hay which is sold for 12.50 and which the poor- 
er class of farmers are obliged to buy. arm- 
- here grow the best of corn for filling their 
silos. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK. 


Salisbury Center (Herkimer) grange, No 624, held 
their semi-monthly meeting April 24. The first 
and second degrees were worked and seven can- 
didates were instructed. There will be 12 initiat- 
ed at the next po to be held May8. The 
young people of the order are to present a drama 
inthe near future, proceeds to be given for a 
library. 

MARYLAND. 


Montgomery Co grange, of which Brother J. B. 
Ager of Eureka grange is master, co-operated 
with the farmers in the vicinity of Gaithersbu 
last week in holding a farmers’ institute. Presi- 
dent R.W. Silvester of the state agricultural college 
and experiment station spoke of the excellent 
work now being done by the college in behalf of 
the re | interests; of the need of more build- 
ings, and of the fact that 150 students who wished 
to attend last year had to be turned away. He 
ee of the low average yield of the crops 
throughout the state; of the need of a better sys- 
tem of cultivation and fertilization; of a better 
system of soiling the crops and of purchasing 
needed supplies. Prof Robert H. Miller of the 
experiment station made several important and 
practical suggestions as to the management of 
farms in general. Brother H. O. Devries, master 
of the state grange, referred to the present unfa- 
vorable financial condition of the farming inter- 
ests. His —— as to the cause of the low prices 
now prevailing for farm products is that it is due 
to the operations of trusts and monopolies rather 
than to overproduction. This statement met 
with hearty approval.-: The next institute will be 
held at Browningsville July 25. 





BUSINESS NOTICE, 


The Nickel Plate road offers one-fare rates to 
designated Michigan points on May 7, account 
Land Seekers’ excursion. Write for particulars. 








Excursion rates to the Virginias and the 
southeast arein effect upon the Ohio Central 
lines; through trains daily between Toledo and 
Charleston, W Va, via Columbus. This is the 
yw and most direct route. Consult agents O 

ines. 





The rearrangement of the dining cars on the 
Nickel Plate road provides breakfast and dinner 
on the New York and Boston express No 2 east- 
bound, breakfast and dinner on the fast western 
express No 5, and dinner on No6. This newly es- 
tablished service not only accommodates the 
through passengers of that line more satisfacto- 
rily, but provides a better arrangement for its local 
patrons. 





The progressive and aggressive railway in the 
line of interchangeable mileage is the Ohio Cen- 
tral. Among the first to issue this book it has 
always been the leader. It now publishes 67 dis- 
tinct systems of transportation. Separated into 
divisional lines, as is done by many others, it has 
123 transportation lines represented. A full list 
will be mailed upon application to any agent of 
the Ohio Central lines. 





A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE, 


To any one who will send us three new subscrib- 
ers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, at $1.00 
per year, we will in return send the journal one 
year free. If you will but show THE AGRICUL- 
TURIST to your friends and neighbors and speak 
ofits practical value and your personal knowledge 
of its merits,you can with little effort induce them 
to subscribe and thus secure the journal free for 
the coming year. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be fille@é, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this cl to go 
on tis page and under this heading in the MI DLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received shareteg to tee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another e. 

All “Farmers’ ee ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
a) ve returns and prove a paying investment. 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New Yorke 








OULTRY. Gentleman just returned from abroad, an expert 

in poultry. would like to meet with parties who would enter 
the poultry busi ona cial scale. Address X., Irving- 
ton, N. J. 
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THE NEW MILK EXCHANGE. 


Progress of the Organization. 


The meeting of farmers and producers, at the 
Mercantile exchange last week Monday, fully 
reported in our last issue, was the biggest conven- 
tion of both producers and dealers that was ever 
held in New York city. Vack in January, 1890, 
when the producers held their great mass conven- 
tion and organized “The Union of Milk Producers 
for the Supply of the New York Market,” the 
numbers present were much larger, but they in- 
dulged in more talk and less business than last 
week’s convention. The latter was marked by a 
spirit of business determination and common- 
sense, with but little biuster and blow. 

The farmers’ interest in the proposed Metropol- 
itan Producers and Dealers’ Milk Exchange is on 
the increase. Farmers along the Housatonic rail- 
road in Connecticut met on Saturday and sub- 
scribed for considerable of the stock. The full 
details of the plan of the new exchange were pub- 
lished in our issue of last week. The Harlem pro- 
ducers and many of those in Orange county are 
not particularly favorable to the proposed ex 
change. Most of these producers in the older 
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MR E. G. SEELEY, ROXBURY, CT. 


This gentleman isa thrifty farmer in the Housatonic 
valley, who has long made a business of shipping milk to 
the New York market, and in his earlier years was en- 
gaged in the milk business in the metropol Mr Seele 
was the first president of the now defunct union of mil 
producers for the supply of the New York market (or- 
ganized in 1889) and represented the conservative policy 
which that organization departed from to its ruin. He 
has long been president of the Housatonic producers’ as- 
sociation, and was the first secretary Ct state grange. E. 
G. Seeley & Son now have a farm of 450 acres at Roxbury, 
stocked with 100 Holstein cows whose product is shipped 
direct from New York retailers. Mr Seeley has been 
pawn y EY 2 Se New Metropolitan Produ- 

‘ 3° I xchange, and y 
be its first president. si a 








milk shipping sections have special customers to 
whem they have shipped for years and are loth 
to enter into an arrangement that will tend to so 
increase the price of milk as to induce large 
shipments from a distance. These producers also 
fear, some of them at least, that the old milk ex- 
change manipulators will get control of the new 
organization and operate it to the detriment of 
the farmers. Certain itis that the farther pro- 
ducers are from market the more interest they 
take in the new exchange. 

But if the exchange can be managed as editori- 
ally outlined in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST last 
week, it can prove very serviceable. We do not 
like the idea of having the subscription list tor 
the stock closed May 11. This is not sufficient 
time for producers to organize and take one-half 
of the capital stock. It smacks just a little of 
shap proceedings. If the dealers are willing to 


“play fair” with the farmers in this matter, they 
will give the farmers two weeks for making up 
the proposed subscription of $12,500—one-half the 








THE MILK PROBLEM 
stock of the proposed exchange, if the farmers 
have not done this by May 11. 

Certain it is that some of the city dealers who 
have subscribed to the new stock never would 
have anything to do with the old milk exchange. 
These dealers have taken one to three shares 
each in the new organization in the hope that it 
will be a success for both producers and dealers, 
whose interests they regard as identical. If this 
element controls the dealers’ stock, there will be 
no attempt to run the exchange in the interest of 
any clique or ring. 

We have no doubt the farmers’ interest will be 
properly looked out for if the by-laws provide 
that one-half of the stock shall be held strictly in 
the producers’ interest, and if the farmer stock- 
holders choose capable directors. But the thing 
will not run itself, and farmers should put their 
best men in charge. Certainly there is room for 
an effective organization, and as we have before 
remarked, the proposed Metropolitan Dealers 
and Producers’ Milk Exchange seems to be the 
best thing that is now possible. 


a 
The Milk Market. 


At New York, milk has sold indifferently fora 
week, supplies proving fully ample. Up to the 
present time, dairies have increased but slowly. 
While uncertain, the market: seems to be close to 
24c P qt to the farmers, subject to freight 
charges. [See page 14 this issue for latest about 
new milk exchange.) 

Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
May 6 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
NY, LE & West RR, 28,653 204 


N Y Central, 17,131 1 675 
N Y, Ont & West, 23,482 1,018 - 
West Shore 9,131 387 440 
N Y, Sus & West, 14,389 314 7 
Del, Lack & West, 31,559 43! _ 
NY & Putnam 5,383 - _ 
New Haven & Hy, 5,399 55 = 
Long Island,} 1,082 = _ 
N J Central, 1,618 2 _ 
onigh Valley, 2,161 a _ 
H R T Co, 5,420 222 
Other sources, 4,200 _ = 

Total receipts, 149,608 3,827 1,326 

Daily average, 21,372 547 190 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
& Putnam R Rto High Bridge during the periods 
named were as follows: 


Week of *Apr 28 Apr 21] Apr 14 Apr 7 Mar 31 Mar 24 Mar 
Whitsons, - - - 40 15 15 44 
Hammonds, 42 34 32 104 36 40 199 
Merritts Cor, 113 110 104 94 106 115 566 
Kitchawan, 84 83 84 65 96 104 5u8 
Croton Lake, 62 64 65 397 102 110 546 
Yorktown, 387 369 408 87 513 534 2,666 
Amawalk, 76 93 72 137 181 199 967 
West Somers, 130 121 135 248 157 154 756 
Baldwin Place, 253 238 259 258 466 488 2,468 
Mahopac Falls, 226 224 251 178 «6278 )=—— 272s, 355 
Mahopac Mines, 184 17 183 90 190 192 948 
Lake Mahopac, 72 68 76 165 125 126 644 
Crofts, 158 157 162 196 169 166 818 
Carmel, 181 181 181 91 224 «6217 ~— «21,060 
Brewster, 83 87 88 135 90 96 450 
Hopewell, 188 185 154 226 -- — 1,060 
Storm ville, 2640 2540 25H—(itiCTTSCtiéSL. 260 «(1,451 
Poughquag, 7 758 762 13 738 733 «=. 3,622 
Pawlings, 13 13 13 645 il ll 53 
Reynoldsville, 693 676 134 «6715 = 741 8,670 
Paterson, 136 131 130 118 115 116 583 

Totals, 4,131 4,037 4,090 4,040 4,631 4,688 24,962 





*Aliso 940 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 255 from 
Carwel. 
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Better than 


any other: Vacuum Leather Oil. Get 
a can at a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a 
half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘How 
to Take Care of Leather,’’ and swob, 
both free; use enough to find out; if 
you don’t like it, take the can back and 
get the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 


KERRERS Sica 
Ba eeemnely Catalog. ot BEE SUPPLIES 


PP 
FREE. THEA. LI. OOT CO., Medina,.O. 








FARMER MILES, of Charles- 
ton, Ill, 

Will stop at the Astor House, 

New York, May and June, while 

: -_ castrating stock, East. All letters 

there, promptly answered. 














—) A(— 
“~® SAMPLE 
“> PACKAGE 
(4 to 7 doses) 


—OFr— 


Dr. Pierce's” 
Pleasant Pellets 


To any one sending name and address to 
us on a postal card. 


Once Used, They are Always in Favor. 








Hence, our object in sending them out 


broadcast 
ON TRIAL ——<. 


They absolutely curve Sick Headache, Bil- 
iousness, Constipation, Coated Tongue, Poor 
Appetite, Dyspepsia and kindred derange- 
ments of the Stomach, Liver and Bowels. 














Don’t accept some substitute said to be 
“Just as good.”’ 

The substitute costs the dealer less. 

it costs you ABOUT the same. 

HIS profit is in the ‘‘just as good.” 


WHERE IS YOURS? 


Address for FREE SAMPLE, 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 


954. Established 44 Years. (895, 


The Gem Steel, Halladay 
Geared, Old Reliable 


alladay Standard, 


and U. S. Solid Wheel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 
Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
w Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 

A XI Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc. 




















Steel Truck Wheels 
For Farm Wagons. 


We Make the Strongest, 
Neatest and best in 
the U. 8. 


Farmers use them in hauling 
fodder, grain, hogs, wood and 
manure. Saves the farmer, 
saves the horses, saves the 
cost of the wheelgin one sea- 
son. Write for _ circulars, 
price, etc. Save this address. 


HAVANA METAL 
WHEEL CO., 


HAVANA, - ILL. 








SHIPPERS’ INTERESTS 

ARE OUR INTERESTS. 
BARNES BROS. .. . 
Produce Commission [erchants, 
253 Washington St., New York. 


FRUIT, POULTRY and CALVES 
ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 








OUR HOP GROWERS EXCHANGE 

















ordinary. 





FERTILIZING FRUIT. 


Prescott Williams, 
Williamsburg, [lass., says: 
‘I used Bradley’s Fertilizers the past season on my orchards, at the 
rate of 1400 pounds per acre, and, though it was late before I applied it, 
the results have been highly beneficial, as there was a marked difference 
to be seen in the health and vigor of the trees and in the quality of the 
fruit, and I consider a liberal application of Bradley’s Fertilizer an im- 
portant aid in checking and overcoming the effects of the blight.” 


Charles A. Green, Rochester, N. Y., 
the noted small fruit grower, writes: 


‘*T am satisfied it will pay to fertilize small fruits twice as much as 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Currant, Gooseberry, and other small 


fruit growers are applying Phosphate at the rate of 1000 to 1200 pounds 
to the acre, with great success, as the same amount of plant food can 
be purchased more cheaply in Bradley’s Phosphate than in barnyard 
manure,’ 

It will pay Fruit Growers to write us on this subject. Address 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., Boston, Mass. 


Western New York Office, 843 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Hop [Movement and [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, May 7—Top grades of N Y and Pa- 
cific hops are now quoted at 9c and poorer quali- 
ties range downward. Transactions are very 
small, dealers and brewers buying only: sparing- 
ly. In the interior many have let go stock whic 
they have been holding for higher prices. Work 
in the yards is now fairly on and roots generally 
come out in good condition. On the Pacific coast, 
hops are doing well and promise a large crop. 
Foreign markets continue inactive except for 
choice grades and prices are no higher. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 





May 1 May3 May6 

State N Y crop ’94 choice, 9@10 9 9 

“ be “« “med to prime, 6@8 6@8 

“ “« « “com, 4@5 4@5 

“s “ 193 choice, 5@6 5 

“| “« « com to prime, 3@4 3@4 

“ “ old olds, 2@3 2@3 
Pacific '94 choice, 9@10 9 

va * med to prime, 6@8 6@8 

“ "93 choice, 5@6 5 

“ * com to prime, 3@5 3@4 
Bavarian, new, 22@24 22@24 
Bohemian “ « 23@26 @% 23@26 
Altmarks, “ 18@20 18420 18@20 

The domestic receipts and exports and im- 


ports (foreign) of hops aj New York compare 
as follows: 


Past Corweek Since Sametime 
week last y’r Sept, ’94 lasty’r 
Domestic receipts, 1,632 780 150,316 123,182 
Exports to Europe, 694 671 74,186 65,315 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, - _ 6,744 2,046 


NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

BUENA VISTA (Polk), Ore, April 27—Prospects 
forthe growing crops were never better in this 
state. Acreage shows asmall increase from last 
year and a large acreage will come into bearing 
this year for the first crop. Growers in most 
cases are sanguine of better prices than last year. 
In nearly all districts cultivation is up to former 
seasons and far in advance owing to favorable 
weather. Roots always winter well. Perhaps 
1500 lbs of the last growth remains in growers’ 
hands. The crop of ’% in this state was in round 
num bers 62,000 Ibs, 25,000 lbs choice, 22,000 good and 
the balance poor grade. No choice left in first 
hands. Oregon hops found favor with the Eng- 
lish consumer and as a result has stimulated the 
industry in this state. 

THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

LONDON, April 22. By Mail—A little more busi- 
ness has been done during the past few days but 
there is still very littie life about the market, the 
transactions effected being entirely for immedi- 
ate wants of consumers. Some holders have been 
pressing their hops for sale, taking less than the 
prices currently quoted. Old hops have been 
selling rather freer of late but at extremely low 
prices. Very little has been done in continentals, 
prices of which are merely nominal. Pacifics are 
not much asked for but choice Californias are 
quoted at 13c. The recent dry weather has been 
favorable for work in the home plantations and 
good progress has been made with cutting, pol- 


ing and stringing. The severe winter injured or 
destroyed many roots. The growth is backward 
and if the harvest is late it may be that more hops 
will be wanted from the States. 





Hog Cholera.—F. S. K. asks for the symptoms 
of hog cholera. The death of one or more pigs 
under mysterious circumstances should direct 
the attention of persons to the health of the 
stock, and though the premonitory signs occur 
rarely and late,some pigs are noticed to be 
dull, not to seek for food or water, to creep be- 
neath the straw, or in any dark place; their 
heads are held low with ears drooping. Signs 
of abdominal pain are often well marked, and, 
as a rule, there is a disposition to lie on the 
beily. In some instances there is much cere- 
bral irritation, and in others stupor. In the 
early stage the feces are of normal consistence, 
and the urine pale. Slight diarrhea sets in, 
and the excrement is then dark and fetid. 
The pulse rises to 100 or 120 per minute and 
the heart beats are barely perceptible. 





Itch in Horse.—C. E. K.’s horse rubs its 
neck and tail. Wash the parts with soap and 
water and then apply a little of the following 
once a day: Acetate of lead 1 oz, carbolic acid 
4 0z, water 1 qt. Give} oz nitrate of potass 
and a tablespoonful of sulphur at a dose oncea 
day in bran mash for a week. 





Nerve Derangement.—R.H.’s horse, 14 years 
old, has spells of nerve derangement, likely 
caused from a deranged digestion affecting the 
brain. The horse becomes excited, paws with 
his feet and gets his fore feet into the manger. 
His eyes have a wild look. It is impossible to 
give him anythimg, he is so wild. As a physic 
give the horse a dose of aloes 1 oz dissolved in 
hot water or made into a ball. Follow by giv- 
ing a tablespoonful of ground gentian, a tea- 
spoonful of sulphate of iron and 1 teaspoonful 
of phosphate of lime, at a dose, once a day in 
bran mash. Give this for two weeks, then 
omit 2 weeks and repeat. Rub a little soap 
— on the tender part of the leg once a 

ay. 





Indigestion.—E. C.’s cow gradually bloat- 
ed up to the size of a hogshead; her appe- 
tite remained poor and he gave her a dose of 
salts; the cow voided a vast quantity of water 
with the feces. The animal got as thin as the 
blade of a knife. The bloating caused chronic 
inflammation of the rumen and _ intestines 
causing death. 





THE RELIABLE 
PERKINS Steel, Galvanized, 
Power 







With Graphite Boxes. 
Galvanized Steel Towers. 
Warrant covers to fullest ex- 
tent. Before buying get cata- 
logue and prices of what we 
manufactare. 

PERKINS WIND MILL CO., 
2 Race St., Mishawaka, ind, 





CHURCH’S 


PNEUMATIC 


SPRAY PUMP, 


With Galvanized Iron Bucket. 


NO TOY! Every Pump 
tested with a working 
ressure of 200 lbs. before 
eaving the factory. Will 

throw a spray 10 minutes when 

charged, without pumping, or 

will throw solid stream 60 feet. 

Agents Wanted. Send $8.00 

and get the complete spraying 
outfit as shown in cut, also a long 
list of formulas. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
money refunded. Circulars free. 


THE CHURCH MFC. CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 













Success 


18 ATTAINED WITH 


SPRAY PUMPS 


MADE BY 


-} THE DEMING C0., Salem, 0. 


) BUCKET AND BARREL PUMPS OF 
) VARIOUS STYLES, WITH ALL BRASS 
/ WORKING PARTS; ENAPSACK SPRAY- 
ERS, DEMING-VERMOREL AND BOR- 
DEAUX SPRAY NOZZLES, ETC. 
““THB WORLD’S BEST.” 

QP Catalogue and Treatise on application. 


HENION & HUBBELL, 
Gen’! Western Agts. } CHICAGO. 












FRUIT Suaronaror 


Different sizes and prices. Illustrated Catalogue free, 
THE BLYMYER fko Cincinnati, 


iN WORKS OO., Q 
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Growers Exchange WIll Be Pushed. 


The special organization committee of the Con- 
necticut Valley tobacco growers met at Hartford, 
April 27. H.S. Frye presided and H. A. Hunting- 
ton acted as clerk. The others present were: G. 
D. Fisk of Agawam, Harrison Austin of Suffield, 
O. B. Phillips of Suffield, B. M. Warner of Hat- 
field, J. H. Pierce of Enfield, George W. Barnes of 
Windsor, J. E. Fuller of Windsor and 8. M. Hardin 
of Glastonbury. It was voted that reports of all 
subscription blanks be sent in by May 10. All 
reports and all correspondence should be di- 
rected to. H. A. Huntington, room 3, Trust 
company building, Hartford, Ct. Incase that all 
the stock is not taken by May 10, then a 
prospectus will be gotten out, thoroughly distrib- 
uted throughout the valley and the scheme push- 
ed to a successful end. If necessary public meet- 
ings will be held in the towns interested in tobac- 
co agriculture. The committee ix enthusiastic 
and well satisfied that the joint-stock company 
will be organized within a reasonable time. The 
tobacco men will have the matter explained by 
agents and if itis deemed advisable to call meet- 
ings in order that the scheme may be discussed, 
the committee heartily approves of this method 
of awakening an interest. 

On the request of numerous growers in Franklin 
and Hampshire counties, Mass, a number of 
Growers’ Exchange directors will address a meet- 
ing of tobacco growers at Lincoln hall, South Deer- 
field,May 4,atl pm. A lively interest is well known 
to exist among Massachusetts tobacco grow- 
ers, to see the Exchange organization pushed 
through to a finish. Messrs Frye, Huntington, 
Fiske, Graves, Fowler, Warner and others will 
discuss the organization and plan fully and doubt- 
less a good-sized block of shares of stock will be 
subscribed. Massachusetts farmers have on sev- 
eral occasions seen the immense benefit of organ- 
ization and unity of action among producers and 
it now lies with them to support actively the pro- 
posed exchange and the control of New England 
tobacco will be practically all in their own 
hands. 





The Outlook in Various States. 





NEW YORK—At Addison, market quiet and no 
sales to report. The ’94 cropis in the cases and 
plants for the 9% crop are well under way. Weath- 
er cold and dry. The acreage of leaf will be de- 
creased, as nearly all growers hold two crops. 

Ou10o—The week ending April 27 sean good 
average prices for Burley tobacco at the Cincinnati 
auction sales,new leaf selling up to 23\4c and oldu 
to 234%4c. Offerings were not very large, deman 
good and bidding active. Prices of fine leaf are 
now so well up but little will er > gained 
by holding, for when leaf sells at 17@ not much 
more can be hoped for. Low grades are abun- 
dant and bring all they are worth. At the Cincin- 
nati warehouse, 49 hhds of new Mason Co leaf 
sola,6 at $4@6, 11 at 6@8, 10 at 8@10, 9 at 10 
@12, 5 at 12@14, 4 at 14@16, 3 at 18@20, 1 
at 20 75; 101 hhds old sold, 27 at 4@6, 19 at 6@8, 26 at 
8@10, 7 at 10@12, 2 at 12@14, 4 at 14@16, 5 at 18, 4 
at 18@20, 3 at 20@22, 4 at 22@2350. New Pendleton 
Co leaf sold, 9 at 4@6, 12 at 6@8, 10 at 8@10, 2 at 12@ 
14; 30 hhds old, 10 at 4@6, 8 at 6@8, 9 at 8@10, 2 at 10 
@12, 1 at 1475. New Blue Grass, 17 at 2@4, 24 at 4@ 
6, 15 at 6@8, 24 at 8@10, 5 at 12@14, 8 at 14@16, 5 at 16 
@I18, 2 at 18 75; old, 3 at 14@16, 3 at 17@20, 1 at 20, 1 
at 21. New Brown Co, 10 at 4@6, 12 at 6@8, 9 at 8@ 
10, 7 at 12@14, 2 at 14@15 25; old, 4 at 10@12, 2 at 12@ 
14, 2 at 16 25. : 

PENNSYLVANIA—The demand for cased leaf at 
Lancaster has been dull and lifeless. The 1895 
seed beds are all planted and many plants well 
along in size. In 18% leaf, some sales are made 
but at low prices. The demand is ro pro- 
nounced for seedleaf. Among sales of Havana 
leaf reported are 2a atll, 2@ic, 1 at 12, 2@ic, 1% 
at 11, 2@lc, 2at 8, 2@ic,1 at 7%, 2@1c, 2% at 12, 2a 
lc, 1 at 15, 2@1c, % at 6@iec, 1 at 6, 2@ic, 1% at 6@ic, 
3 at Gale, 14 at 6a@le. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Among the sales of W Va leaf 
tobacco at Cincinnati(O) leaf warehouses, were: 
7 hhds at $2@4, 6 at 2 50@6 75, 2 at 7 25@8 50, 2 at 9 25 
@10 50, 1 at 11, 7 at 2@4, 2 at 4@6, 2 at 7 25. 

KENTUCKY—At Louisville, receipts light, as 
tarmers are in the midst of spring farm work. 
Thereis a high percentof low grade tobacco. 
Good quality of colory fillers is searce and as it 
has been mostly bought up in the country, com- 
mands a high price. Buying for export has been 
more active and Burley is beccming more in 
favor by the French Regie. Sales for last week 
were: New Burley 3521 hhds, old 73, new dark 452, 
old 4, sold at auction 4050, privately 201, rejected 
995, net sales 3255, receipts 2125. Quotations ran 
about as follows: 


1894 CROP BURLEY. 


Red fil- Colory fil- Col’y to 

lers lers Br’gt cutting 
Trash, $3@3.50 8104.50 B4.50@5 
Common, 3.50@5 5@6 5@6 
Medium, 6@7.50 6.50@8 7@8.50 
Good med, 8@9 ll 9@10 
Gooa, 10@12 12@14 12@14 
Fine, 13@15 17@19 15@17 
Selections, 16@18 @23 ° 


INDIANA—Among the sales of new Indiana leaf 
at the Cineinnati (O) leaf tobacco warehouse, 
were’ ll at $4@6, 4 at 6@8, 3 at 10@12, 1 at 16. 

NORTH CAROLINA—The increase of acreage 
about Rocky Mount will be about 10 to 15 per cent. 
Piants were badly behind but were being brought 
forward by warm, clear weather.—At Baloon Oo, 
| gy doing well; farmers preparing to plant 
arge crops.—At Stokesdale and Pikeville D, to- 
bacco plants ready to transplant.—At Warren 
Plains, plants growing finely. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—About 100 planters met at 











TOBACCO CROP AND 


Florence April 15 and organized a tobacco grow- 
ers’ association. M. S. Haynesworth was elected 
president, T. W. Williamson vice-president and 
Frank Meyers secretary. Meetings will be held 
the second Monday of each month. The object of 
the association is to enable planters to discuss 
the best way to raise and market tobacco. The 
discussions at the first meeting were devoted to 
fertilizers and transplanting. 


VIRGINIA— Warm rains needed in latter April as 
weather has been cold generally all over the 
state. Frosts occurred in western and northern 
sections but did little damage. Tobacco plants 
plentiful and doing fairly well, but reports indi- 
cate that less than an average crop will be set. 





The second inscription sale of 14,878 bales of the 
1895 series of Sumatra tobacco a4 Amsterdam was 
held under great excitement and lively bidding. 
Reports say that 1594 Sumatra is not going to be 
cheap and that many are ready to pay extremely 
high prices for the best of it. Of the 14,878 bales, 
2500 were bought for the United States, as high as 
650 Dutch cents p Ib being paid for some of it. 

The largest tobacco factory in Canada was de- 
stroyed by fire in the latter part of April. The fac- 
tory was owned by W.C. MacDonald of Montreal, 
Canada. The loss is nearly $750,000. 
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Cribbing; Wood Ashes as Medicine.—Sub- 
scriber: 1. Cribbing does not tend to strengthen 
the lungs of a horse, making him better wind- 
ed and less liable to lung disease. 2. Crib bit- 
ing injures the incisor teeth to such an extent 
in some cribbers that they cannot eat grass. 
It also deranges the digestive organs. 3. For 
the ordinary cribber the neck strap can be ap- 
plied without injury, but for confirmed crib- 
bers the strap has to be buckled so tight that it 
obstructs the tlow of blood from the head and 
is apt to do mischief such as causing the head 
to swell. 4. Wood ashes can be given to horses 
for worms with benefit; dose, 1 tablespoonful 
in bran mash two or three times a week. 5. 
For a remedy for lice in cattle, boil together 2 
oz of arsenic, 2 oz of caustic soda,1 qt of soft 
soap in 5 gal of water for one hour. Wash the 
animal all over with this, using a currycomb 
to get it into the skin. The quantity will be 
enough for five or six cattle. Keep the animal 
in until it is dry; the drippingsshould not be 
allowed to fall on the bedding. 6. The mer- 
cury would be safe, but would be of no use. 
7. The turpentine would cause some irritation 
but would have no other effect. 








Scott’s Emulsion 


is not a secret remedy. 


It is simply the purest Norway 


Cod-liver Oil, the finest Hypophosphites, and chemi- 
cally pure Glycerine, all combined into a perfect Emul- 
sion so that it will never change or lose its integrity. 
This is the secret of Scott’s Emulsion’s great success. 
Itis amost happy combination of flesh-giving, strength-. 
ening and healing agents, their perfect union giving 
them remarkable value in all 


WASTING 


DISEASES. 


Hence its great value in Consumption, wherein it arrests 
the wasting by supplying the most concentrated nour- 
ishment, and in Anzmia and Scrofula it enriches and 


vitalizes the blood. 
it is most effective. 


In fact, in every phase of wasting 
Your doctor will confirm all we 


say aboutit. Don’t be persuaded to accept a substitute / 


Scott & Bowne, New York. 


All Druggists. 


50c. and $1e. 
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This is one of the most useful articles made. 
never be laid aside with useless articles. 
when not in use, together with all the tools. 
cap. 


convenient that it should be in every household in the country. 
The tools are of the Best Cast Steel and are such as are needed every! 
e 


—handy in the barn, the shop and the house. 
day and will save their cost every week. 
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It is practical and valuable in every household, and once used wil 
The cut shows the handle, which is hollow, and where the tools are kept 

The handle is made from hard maple, highly polished, and has a screw 
The chuck is polished steel, and will hold any tool, from a pin to a large mill file. 
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The tool is so very useful and 
An article of this kind is indispensable to the farme 


We will send this handy and indispensable tool complete to anyone sending us oniy one new yearly sub- 


scriber to this journal at ®1. Or we will send 


Postage paid by us‘in each case. 


it in connection with a year’s subscription for only $1.30. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


23 Eberly Blk., Columbus, Ohio. 


78 Columbian Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Artificial Diamonds.— Prof Clarke of London 
prophesies that diamonds of marketable size 
will soon be manufactured. M. Moissan of 
Paris has manufactured diamonds by melting 
wrought iron together with carbon and _per- 
mitting the mixture to cool very slowly. Un- 
der these conditions the carbon became crys- 
tallized. Simultaneously Mr Kroutschoff of St 
Petersburg got diamond crystals by a similar 
process, employing silver instead of iron. 
These artificial diamonds are scarcely big 
enough to be seen by the naked eye, but they 
represent the solution of the problem of crys- 
tallizing carbon. Dealing with the way dia- 
monds are formed by nature, Prof Clarke gave 
the opinion that eruptive matter from deep in 
the earth bursts out through an upper layer of 
shale, the latter being rich in carbon. Slow 
cooling follows, and the carbon is crystallized 
as in the experiments of M. Moissan and Mr 
Kroutschoff. 
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A Monument to Francis Key—The flagpole 
which marks the grave in Frederick, Md, of 
Francis Scott Key, the author of the Star-spang]l- 
ed banner, is to be replaced by a monument, if 
the efforts of the Key monument association 
of Frederick are successful. They have asked 
the children of America, on Flag day, June 14, 
to make this subject part of their patriotic ex- 
ercises. The governor of Servtenl has sent an 
official indorsement and appeal to all the other 
governors ; thesuperintendent of public educa- 
tion of Maryland has sent a similar communi- 
cation to the same officers in other states; the 
mayor of Frederick has officially appealed to 
the mayors of other cities and the Key monu- 
ment association has sent to 16,000 news- 
papers an appeal for co-operation. The asso- 
ciation desires to secure $100,000 for this pur- 
pose. 





Terrible Cyclone in Iowa.—Nearly 100 per- 


sons were killed by a cyclone which- passed 
through Sioux county, Ia, late Friday after- 
noon. Hundreds of farms were laid waste 


and many prosperous little villages devastat- 
ed. Four schoolhouses near Sioux Center 
were destroyed while the school was in ses- 
sion and from three to ten children killed in 
each one, many of the children being carried 
nearly half a mile by the storm before they 
were dropped. 

The towns Sioux Center, Ireton, Perkins, 
Orange City, Doon, Sheldon, Alton, Ashland, 
Sibley and Lemars were all in the cyclone’s 
path. The cyclone was followed by a very se- 
veré wind and rain storm, tearing down tele- 
graph lines and washing out railroads. The 
damage inflicted will amount to millions of 
dollars. Many deaths by lightning are report- 
ed and where fine residences stood in many 
towns there is nothing left but the cellar hole. 





British Leave Corinto.—The evacuation of 
Corinto in Nicaragua by the British was ac- 
complished Saturday and the port was restored 
to Nicaraguan authority. Nicaragua will pay 
the indemnity 1n London within the stipulated 
two weeks and the remaining terms of the ulti- 
matum will be satisfactorily arranged. 

The Nicaraguan people appear to thorough- 
ly understand President Zelaya, who is a man 
of great pluck and determination, and they 
have approved his course inthe matter. Pub- 
lished statements that howling mobs were pa- 
rading the streets of Managua, the capital, 
shouting ‘“‘Death to Zelaya,’’ appear to have no 
foundation in fact. Zelayais not the man to 
tolerate demonstrations of that kind. He him- 
self headed a revolution two years ago which 
overthrew an obnoxious government in 15 
days. Within that time he fought three bat- 
tles and captured the capital. He was chosen 
president by the constitutional convention, 
which was immediately organized, and has 
proved himself to be a wise and just ruler. 


Temperance Work in Indiana.—The Christian 
Endeavor societies of Indiana, representing a 
membership estimated at fifty thousand, have 
inaugurated a crusade against the liquor traf- 
fic that will attract national attention. The 
Nicholson law, a measure passed by the last 
legislature, makes it possible for a_ majority of 
the voters in a ward to prevent the licensing 
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of a saloon. The crusade contemplates an 
active campaign on the line indicated above in 
every voting precinct in In'‘diana. This move- 
ment is viewed with widespread interest in all 
sections of the state, and a repetition of the 
memorial scenes enacted in the early days of 
the state’s history, when Hoosier women under- 
took to counteract the saloon influence by pub- 
lic meetings in all places of resort, seems 
likely. 

The Cuban Revolution.—The Spaniards are 
having a hard time in putting down the Cuban 
revolt. Since the Cubans have found that 
Spain means to make a fight of it the numbers 
of the insurgents have rapidly increased. At 
the recentjbattle of Ramon Jaguas, the Spanish 
forces suffered heavy losses both in arms and 
men. The insurrectionists are said to be mak- 
ing very substantial progress. 








Japan and Russia.—There is strong feeling 
in Japan over the attitude of Russia on the 
Japanese-Chinese treaty. The reply of the 
Japanese government to the joint protest was 
firm and indicates no intention on the part of 
Japan to abandon any of China’s concessions. 
It also indicates that Russia’s wishes in this 
matter can be submitted as a matter of subse- 
quent treaty negotiations between Japan and 
Russia. 

Meanwhile the Russian navy is rapidly 
mobilizing at Vladivostock and Russia is said 
to have informed Germany that she will de- 
clare war in case Japan should insist on the 
Shimonoseki treaty. 

Dispatches from Hong Kong say that the sit- 
uation in Formosa is most serious. British 
and German marines have been landed at An- 
ping to protect the foreigners and British sail- 
ors and armed launches are patroling Takau 
harbor. The black flags cause much anxiety. 
They seldom have been more threatening in 
recent years. Considerable apprehension is 
felt in Hong Kong as regards the differences 
between Russia and Japan. The battle ship 
Kaiser sailed from Berlin Saturday to join the 
German squadron in Asiatic waters. She car- 
ries 644 sailors and marines, who will raise the 
total of the German force in Chinese waters to 
2050 men. 





Cleveland as an Author.—President Cleve- 
land is said to have been at work for four 
years on a book on the subject of economics. 
He has been and is a great reader in all fields 
of political economy and sociology and stud- 
ies steadily and persistently in order to keep 
pace with the progress of thought. It is said 
that he is presenting economic science from a 
point of view somewhat in advance of J. Stuart 
Mill. His book is divided into four de- 
partments, production, consumption, dis- 
tribution and exchange, and there is a spe- 
cial chapter under the department of consump- 
tion on the theory of marginal utility. This 
theory does not seem to find much favor with 
Mr Cleveland. It is understood that the book 
will be a presentation of an American view of 
economics, and that it will be of a scholarly 
rather than a popular character. He works at 
it with extreme pains, writing every line with 
his own hand and trusting nothing to a sten- 
ographer. 





John Brown’s Son Dead—Capt John Brown, 
Jr, died at Put In Bay island in Lake Erie, 
He was the son of the famous John 
Brown whose “‘soul is marching on’’ and was 
with his father through much of the exciting 
part of his life. He was born in Ohio in 1821. 
In 1854 he went to Kansas with his father and 
four brothers and engaged in the border war- 
fare till the Harper’s Ferry insurrection. 





Powder Mills Blown Up.—Three of the build- 
ings belonging to the plant of the American 
powder company at Acton, Mass, were blown 
up Saturday forenoon and five of the em- 
ployees of the company were killed. The 
property destroyed consisted oftwo kernel- 
ing mills and one press mill. The property 
loss was about $15,000. 


Real Estate Operations are picking up. In 
New York city building permits have been 
issued from Jan 1 to May 1 amounting to $34,- 
000,000, twice as much as in like period last 


year. Similar activity is reported at Chicago 
and other western cities, while southern 
cities also feel the improvement. Numer- 


ous new cotton mills and other manufacturing 
enterprises are under way in the south. The 
Tennessee coal and iron company has shipped a 
lot of Alabama pig iron to European. markets 
and proposes to permanently undersell the 
English product, which is stimulating real es- 
tate values and other industries in northern 
Alabama. Several irrigation schemes that 


have been delayed by the hard times are being 
started up. The Century Magazine for May con- 
tains a remarkable article on the brilliant fu- 
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ture in store for the arid region under irrigation: 

Judges Dundy and Riner of the federal 
court at Lincoln, Neb, have declined to issue 
the mandatory injunction asked by the gov- 
ernment counsel ordering the Flournoy land 
company and about 235 other tenants to re- 
move from the Omaha and Winnebago Indian 
reservations in Thurston county. The injunc- 
tion issued in March restraining these tenants 
from leasing more of the Indian lands was 
ordered continued. 


Capitol and Labor is at it again. May day 
demonstrations in Europe were less riotous 
than usual; at Vienna, 80,000 workinen united 
in an orderly but noisy demand for universal 
suffrage. In Rhode Island, 10,000 operatives 
in textile mills will be locked out May 13 un- 
less they consent to continue at old wages ; they 
demand 10 to 25 % advance. Many New Eng- 
land mills have restored wages to the basis 
paid before the hard times. 





The Bicycle Craze this year surpasses all 
previous records. Prices have dropped to $50 
and 100, against 100 and 150 last year, and the 
machines are so improved that, except on very 
sandy or rocky roads, they almost solve the 
rapid transit problem. On good roads, double- 
cycles and tricycles are coming into general 
use for delivery or collection vans. he de- 
mand for bicycles exceeds the supply, although 
nearly 500,000 machines will be made in the 
season ended July 1, 1895. 





State Floral Emblems.—The floral emblem so- 
ciety organized at the World’s fair for the 
spread of the pleasant and instructive custom 
of choosing floral emblems for the individual 
states and the nation is quietly but effectively 
pushing its work. Through its influence 
Maine has selected the pine cone and tassel; 
Vermont, red clover; Minnesota, the ladies’ 
slipper; Montana, the bittersweet; California, 
the yellow poppy; and Nebraska, the golden- 
rod. Each of these states has legislated upon 
these emblems, which are now legalized. The 
campaign is now opening in Massachusetts. 
The society does not choose the emblem, but 
stimulates the people to doit. The custom is 
worthy general imitation. 





News in Brief—Justice Jackson of the su- 
preme court has arrived at Washington and 
will take his place on the bench for the income 
tax reargument, which will open Monday.—— 
Glaring undervaluations have been discovered 
in Philadelphia in the reappraisements of 
china and glassware shipped Daniel & Sons of 
London. It is thought that the loss to the 
government will reach $150,000.— An attempt 
was made to wreck a passenger train Saturday 
night on the New York and New England road 
by placing timbers on the track near Water- 
bury, Ct. Fortunately the engine threw the 
obstruction off the track without derailing the 
train.——Advices received at London from 
Vienna confirm the report that Count Kalnoky, 
the Austrian prime minister, will resign.— 
Secretary of State Gresham is seriously ill at 
his home in Washington. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
No safer or more efficacious remedy can be 
had for coughs, or any trouble of the throat, than 
“Brown’s bronchial troches.” 





Rates are offered on the certificate plan by 
agents of the Nickel Plate road to Springfield, 
Mass, and Hartford, Ct, May 8 to 16, account 
YMCA convention, and to Washington, D C, May 
9 to 17, account Southern Baptist association. 


On February 27 the office and entire plant of 
the Folding Sawing Machine company of Chicago 
was destroyed in the great fire on the West Side, 
which involved atotal loss to manufacturing in- 
terests of $750,000. Notwithstanding the fact that 
it was necessary for above mentioned company to 
have malleable castings made, which usually 
takes about four weeks, this company, with com- 
mendable enterprise, shaped matters so they were 
able to fill orders in just 21 days from the date of 
the fire. This was certainly quick work, and the 
gentlemen connected with this company deserve 
a great deal of credit for their energy and push. 
Their new address is Folding Sawing Machine 
Company, 64 and 66 So Clinton St, Chicago. 


The Rising Sun stove polish factory sold 23,- 
000,000 packanes of stove polish in 1894. These 
packages, placed so as to touch end to end, would 
reach 1000 miles. The factory at Canton, Mass, 
covers four acres, and turns out the enormous 
product of 10 tons per day. Most of the material 
used is mined by natives in. Ceylon, India, and 
brought by sailing vessels to New York. The Ris- 
ing Sun stove polish has the enormous sale of 
3000 tons per year but Morse Bros have peneeey 
added to their business the Sun paste stove polish 
in answer to the demand for a perfect stove paste. 
This Sun paste is already meeting a large sale. 
The Rising Sun stove polish in cakes is recom- 
mended for general blacking of a stove and for 
economy, andthe Sun paste stove polish in tin 
boxes for a quick after-dinner shine. 
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Cherry’s “Fate.” 


By Sanda Enos. 

HERRY!” Noanswer. ‘‘Cher- 
ree!”’ No answer. ‘“Cher- 
ry!” ‘*‘Wha-at ?”’ came from 
adistance. ‘“‘Come here— 
quick. I want you.” ‘All 
right. I’ll be there in half 
a jiffy.” Miss Jinks went 
into the house. Ten minutes 

later Cherry made her appearance with an 

enormous cat on her shoulder and the last 
number of Budget in her hand. She had been 
on a bench in the orchard reading a story. 

“One of the hens wants to set, and I want 
you to goto Plum’s and git some eggs to put 
under her. I hain’t got a one in the house. 
Isold every blessid one I could rake and 
scrape to the groceryman when he come along 
this mornin’.”’ 

“I’m hardly presentable,” she declared. “I 
guess i’ll change my dress.” 

**Wall I guess you won't. Your dress is good 
enough to go on an arrandin. Who’d you 
8’pose you'll see?” 

“There’s no tellin’ who I may see,” said 
Cherry solemnly. “It’s the unexpected that 
always happens, you know. Before I git back 
I may suddenly come face to face with my— 
fate, just as the heroine did in that story I’m 
readin’,’”’ and she cast a longing glance at the 
Budget. “She was a pretty country maiden, 
just ike me—”’ 

“Purty—jest like you! Humph!” 

“And she went out into the pasture one day 
a@ strawberryin’ and came plump upon her fate 
—a strollin’ artist. He set on a big, mossy 
rock sketchin’ a flock of sheep, and just as 
soon as he set eyes on her his heart throbbed 
tumultuously, and he — b’ ginger, there comes 
a wagon! I’m goin’ to ketch a ride!” she cried. 

Miss Jinks rushed tothe window. 

“Tt’s a good chance—plenty of room—only 
one man in it. Hurry, or he’ll git by,” she 
cried. 

Snatching ‘at and basket Cherry dashed out 
of the door and round the corner of the house 
into the front yard. 

**Hello!” she cried, waving her hand wildly, 
for the wagon was rattling past. 

The driver pulled up his horses. 

“Please gimme a ride, mister?” 

“Sartain, sartain,”’ was the ready response. 

Cherry looked furtively at her companion 
and discovered that he was a big, fat old fel- 
low with a rubicund nose. 

“Goin’ to school, eh?” he said, noticing 
the basket. ‘“‘You’ll git a tardy mark, sure. 
It’s consider’bly after nine now.” 

“Oh, no; I ain’t on my way to school. I got 
through goin’ to school two fyears ago—that is, 
summer school. I go winters yit. I’m on my 
way to Mr Plum’s to git some eggs to put un- 
der a hen.” 

‘‘And who lives in that house you come out 
of?” 

“Miss Patience Jinks. 
ry Wilbur.” 

“Cherry, eh? Cherry. Wall, now, that’s 
what I call aril purty name.” 

“T don’t like it,’’ said the girl. “You never 
come across it in stories, that is, stories of 
high life. The heroine is always Rosamond, 
or Constance, or Ethelinda, or something of 
that kind.” 

“T don’t like any of them hifalutin’ names,” 
said the man. “I think Cherry is a good ’eal 
purtier. In fact, I think it’s the purtiest name 
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I’m her niece, Cher- 


I ever heard.” 

“Now what a good chance there is for him to 
say, too, that he thinks I’m the prettiest girl 
he ever saw,” thought Cherry. 
would. Mebbe he’s a-goin’ to.’’. 

She looked up into his face, but he failed to 


“T wish he 
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rise to the occasion. A short silence ensued. 
Cherry broke it by saying: “You don’t live 
anywhere around here, do you?” 

“No,” answered the man. “I live way back 
on the hills a dozen miles from here. My name 
is Timothy Stubb; Squire Stubb they call me. 
P’r’aps you’ve heard of me.” 

‘No-o,”’ said Cherry, “I don’t know as I 
have; but I’ve seen you go by a number of 
times.” 

“Yes, I’m on this road a good ’eal.”’ 

“And I’ve noticed that you always go alone. 
I’ve never seen your wife with you.” 

The man grinned. 

“There’s a good reason why you haven’t. I 
hain’t got none.” 

Cherry, jumping to the conclusion that he 
was a widower recently bereaved, said syin- 
pathetically: “I’m sorry to hear that you’ve 
lost your wife.”” Then she added philosophi- 
cally and consolingly: ‘“‘But then we’ve all of 
us got to die sometime, and I s‘pose she’s better 
off where she is now.” 

The old fellow bent over, and laughed till 
the tears stood in his eyes. 

“T ain’t an old widower, I’m an old bach.” 
he explained presently. 

“O—oh!” said Cherry. 

“Yes, a confirmed old bach. I live with my 
sister, or she lives with me, just which way 
you’re mind to put it. We own the farm be- 
tween us.”’ 

‘*‘What’s the reason you never got married, 
squire?” asked Cherry, with interest. 

“T’ll tell you, Cherry,”’ answered the squire, 
dropping his hand confidentially on the girl’s 
knee. ‘“‘You see when I wuz young I wuz 
afraid of the gals, and when I got old they wuz 
afraid of me,’ and he laughed again. 

“T don’t see anything about you to be afraid 
of,’”’ said Cherry. 

‘You ain’t afraid of me, then?” 

“No.”’ 

“Wall, I should think you’d be.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why, I’m such a humbly old chap.” 

“You ain’t humbly, you’re fine lookin’.” 

“Oh, git out! You’re makin’ fun of me,” 
and the squire gave her a poke in the ribs with 
his elbow. 

*‘No, I ain’t makin’ fun of you, neither. I 
re’lly think you’re fine lookin’—quite fine look- 
in’,” protested Cherry. 

The old fellow swung round, and brought 
his merry eyes to bear upon his young pas- 
senger. 

“Do you know what I’d do, if I wuzn’t afraid 
you’d swat me over the snoot for it?” he 
asked. 

“No,” answered Cherry, meeting his gaze. 
“What would you do?” 

“T’d kiss you—I’ll be  gol-darned 
wouldn’t!”’ 

Cherry promptly dropped her basket in the 
bottom of the wagon, and then sat on her 
hands. 

“There, squire! I don’t see how I could swat 
you over the snoot, if I wanted to!” 

The kiss came off. 

“Jehosophat!” cried the squire. ‘Don’t 
talk to me of molasses or sugar or honey—there 
ain’t noneof ’em nowhere!” And Cherry, bend- 
ing over to recover her basket, murmured 
melodramatically to herself: “I have met my 
fate!” 

“TI guess if your feller could have seen that 
performance, he’d have felt like punching my 
head,’”’ said the squire. 

“I hain’t got no feller,” said Cherry. 

“You hain’t, hey ?” ‘ 

“No.” 

“So there’s a chance for me, yit, it seems.” 

**Ves.’”’ 

“Wall, then, let’s strike up a bargain on the 
spot.” 

He was only joking, but Cherry took him 
seriously and answered eagerly: 

“All right.’ 

You consent, do you?” 

“Yes, squire, I will be yours,—that is, if 
auntie don’t put her foot in it,’’ and the girl’s 
face clouded. ‘‘But I’m afraid she will, I’m 
awfully afraid she will.” 

“Eh, what?’’ cried the squire, bewildered. 
*You—you ain’t in earnest, be you?” 

“Why of course. You ain’t trifling with— 
with my virgin affections, are you?” asked 
Cherry, appropriating the words of one of her 
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Budget heroines, and accompanying them with 
a grieved look. 


“T—ah—no—of course not—no, no! But— 
but I don’t know how Mandy ’1l take it.” 

“Mandy ?” 

“My sister, Amandy. She’s sev’ral years 
older’n I am, and has always treated me as if [ 


wuz a little boy. I don’t know as she’d let me 
git married.”’ 

“Don’t know as she’d let you git married!” 
echoed Cherry, surveying him with mingled 
astonishment and contempt. “Is it possible 
that you, a great big grown-up man, can’t do as 
you’re a mind to about it? Well, well, before 
I'd allow myself to be nosed around by—” 

“Oh, I don't allow her to nose me around,” 
interrupted the squire. ‘‘Of course I can do 
just as I’ve a mind to bout gittin’ married, 
but—but I don’t think she’d like it any too 
well to have me bring home a wife.”’ 

“TI can’t see what bizness ’tiz of hern.’”’ 

“Wall, it re’lly ain’t no bizness of hern, but 
she’s held the reins so long in the house that 
she’ll hate dreffely to give’em up now. I’m 
thinkin’ that she’ll git into a big tantrum and 
make it purty hot for you.” 

Up went Cherry’s nose. 

“Don’t worry on my account, squire. If she 
gives me any of her sass, I'll show her the 
door.” 

“Yes, but you see you can’t do that. 
owns half of everything, Mandy does.”’ 

*‘Well, then we’ll give her her half and let 
her live by herself.” 

“Ye-es, we might do that,” said the squire. 

“Oh, I’m not at all worried about affairs at 
your end of the line; it’s at my end that the 
real trouble comes in. I’m more afraid of 
auntie than I would be of fortyJMandys.”’ 

“She must be purty bad,if she’s worse’n 
forty Mandys,’’ commented the squire. 

“Oh, auntie ain’t so very bad on the whole,” 
said Cherry. ‘“‘She’s a good woman in a 
good many ways, but somehow or other 
she can’t git it through her head that I 
ain’t a baby any more, that I’ve grown up into 
a—a young lady. She says I ought to be play- 
in’ with my dolls instead of thinkin’ about 
mattermony.” 

“How old be you?” asked the squire. 

“T’m fifteen, and big for my age, too,” an- 
swered Cherry, throwing back her shoulders 
in an attempt to broaden out. ‘Why, there 
ain’t nobody that takes me for less than six- 
teen, and some have put meas high as seven- 
teen. Butif I looked asif Iwas twenty, it 
would be all the same with auntie—I’d bea 
baby in her eyes still. You see she’s left her 
youth sofar behind her that she can’t enter 
into my feelin’s. All the romance and po’try 
is gone out of her. She don’t take no int’rest 
in nothin’ but dollars and cents. Whenever 
the new Budget comes into the house, instead 
of turnin’ to the story or the poems, she poun- 
ces at once onto the market reports to find out 
whether butter and eggs have gone up or 
down. Money, money, money,—that’s all she 


She 


’ thinks of now.” 


‘“‘And that’s purty much all Mandy thinks of, 
too,” said the squire. “She vallys a penny 
more’n Idoadollar. She counts my change 
every time I come home from the village, and 
if there’s ten cents gone that I can’t account 
for, the old Nick’s to pay.” 

“Ts it possible ?”’ 

“Yes ; she’s awfully close-fisted, Mandy is. I 
have to sell things on the sly to git money to 
buy my whis—my beer. Itake a glass now 
and then, you know. I think it’s good for my 
stummick.”’ 

‘Well, you cert’nly are treated shamefully. 
But then, you ain’t as bad off as I am—you say 
that you can do as you’re-a mind to .about git- 
tin’ married.” 

**Ye-es, I guess I can do as I’m a mind to 
*bout that.” 

“And I can’t. I’m under age and can’t git 
married unless auntie lets me.’’ 

“And you think, do you, that she won’t let 
you?” asked the squire. . 

“T’m "fraid she won’t,” replied Cherry de- 
jectedly. ‘I’m almost certain she won’t. Still, 
there’s a chance,” and a gleam of hope crossed 
her face. ‘“You’re aman of property, and prop- 
erty’s her god.” 

“Yes; I’m a man of consider’ble property,” 
said the squire with pride. “Me and Mandy 
together own—”’ 








Cherry clutched him by the arm. “Don’t 
you, for the life of you, say a word to auntie 
about Mandy,” she ejaculated with energy. 
“Keep as mum as the grave about her. Per- 
tend that you own the hull concern yourself.” 

The squire winked. 

‘‘Mum’s the word.” 

‘‘All’s fair in love and war, you know.” 

“Of course.”* 

“There’s another thing besides your property 
that’ll have consider’ble weight with auntie— 
your being a squire. It’s quite an honor to be 
asquire, ain’t it?’’ 

“Yes, quite an honor,” said the old fellow, 
who had been dubbed “‘squire’”’ in sport by his 
playmates when a boy and had worn the title 
ever since. 

‘And then agin I’m quite a power in poly- 
ticks. I’m so poplar that last spring they put 
me up for commissioner of highways.”’ 

“They did? Yes, that’ll help you with aun- 
tie, too,—she reads all the politics in the 
Budget. Is’pose you had abig majority, see- 
in’ as you’re so pop’ lar.”’ 

‘“‘Wa-al, no-o,” said the squire reluctantly. 
“To tell the truth, the big majority was on the 
other side. It was anoff year, you see, and I 
got snowed under. But you mustn’t tell your 
aunt that.’ 

“Of course not,” agreed Cherry. “Oh, you 
can trust me to keep shady about anything 
that bears against you. I’ll handle the case 
like a lawyer. I'll make auntie think you’re 
the biggest ketch in the county. I'll tackle 
her just after dinner (she’s alwaysin a good 
mood then), and when you come back along 
—you won’t be back ’fore noon, will you?” 

“Oh, no. I’m goin’ to bring back a load of 
coal, and the road’s purty bad some of the 
way. I don’t s’pose I’ll be back to your house 
*fore 4 in the afternoon, or 3 at the earliest.’ 

“Well, when you come back you stop and 
hitch your horses and come in, and we’ll have 
the matter settled one way or tother.” 

“All right; I’ll stop,” said the squire. 

A few minutes later he cried “Whoa” in 
front of Mr Plum’s cottage. 

“Now don’t forgit to stop,’’ said Cherry, after 
she had clambered out over the wheel. 

The old fellow wriggled about in his seat a 
moment, and then asked hesitatingly: ‘‘Don’t 
you think we’d better drop the hull thing right 
here? I—I don’t know what Mandy’ll say 
about it.” 

“T don’t care what Mandy’ll"say about it!” 
cried Cherry sharply. 

“But she’s a regler ole rip-snorter when she 
gits a-goin’,’’ urged the squire. 

“T ain’t afraid of her. She’ll find I’m more’n 
a match for her,” cried Cherry with flashing 
eyes. ‘No, we won’t drop the hull thing right 
here. We'll put it through after having gone 
so far with it.’’ 


“All right,’ assented the squire. “It wuz 


all on your account that I perposed it. Wall, 
good-by, Cherry, until afternoon.” 

“Good-by —a—ah— Timothy!” returned 
Cherry. oe 


It was two hours later. Miss Jinks and her 
niece were seated at the dinner table. 

“Auntie,” said the latter timidly, “don’t you 
think it’s about time I got married ?” 

““Wall, yes, I do think it’s time—high time,” 
responded the former, who was in a “good 
mood.” ‘“You’re gittin’ positively old. Lemme 
see.—how old be you, anyhow? Why, you 
must be as much as fourteen!” and she sipped 
her tea with a grin. 

“Now, Auntie, you’re pokin’ fun at me,” 
whined Cherry. ‘‘You know that I’m fifteen 
comin’ sixteen.” 

“Ts it possible that you’re as old as that!” 
exclaimed Miss Jinks, in pretended astonish- 
ment. ‘Why, you’re gittin’ into the ‘sere and 
yaller leaf,’ as the poet remarks. You sartain- 
ly ought to be married right off. Tell you what 
I’ll do; when that hen I set comes off, I’ll stuff 
the meal into the chickens, and git ’em big 
and plump, and sell ’em, and take the money 
and bty you a gorjus weddin’ dress,—that is if 
you can find anybody fool enough to have you,”’ 
and she scratched her nose with the handle of 
her teaspoon, and looked quizzically at her 
niece. 

“Oh, auntie,’’ cried Cherry, eagerly, “I’ve al- 
ready found somebody fool enough to have 
That man I ketched aride with is fool 


me. 
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enough. We cooked itall up between us as 
we was ridin’ along, and he’s goin’ to stop this 
afternoon when he goes back and ask your con- 
sent, and oh now, auntie, do please—”’ 

‘‘What!’’ shouted Miss Jinks. 

Cherry came to a sudden pause with her 
mouth open. Miss Jinks eyed her sternly. 

“Do you mean to set right there in front of 
me and tell me to my face that you’ve been 
talkin’ about love and mattermony to that old 
toper that you—”’ 

“O auntie, he ain’t a toper,’”’ protested Cher- 
ry eagerly. ‘‘He’s a temperance man, and he’s 
awful rich, and he’s a squire, and he’s been to 
congress, and—and—and he’s just lovely; and, 
auntie, now do please—”’ 

““Stop!’’? and Miss Jink’s clenched hand fell 
upon the table with a force that made the 
dishes rattle. And again the girl came toa 
pause with her mouth open. The spinster 
glared at her niece. 

‘Cherry Wilbur, I’ve a good notion, yes, an 
everlastin’ good notion, to take a switch to 
you, big as you air. Things have come to a 
pooty pass if I can’t send you on an arrand 
without your disgracin’ yourself while you’re 
gone. The indee of your actin’ the way you 
did! If that old scamp—” 

‘But, auntie, Squire Stubb ain’t a scamp— 
he’s a cel’brated man, and oh now do 
please—”’ 

‘‘Cel’brated man!” sneered Miss Jinks. ‘‘He 
looks like one, don’t he? Cel’brated man, in- 
deed! He’s nothin’ but an old guzzler, and if 
he has the brass to show his face here I’ll send 
him away in a jiffy witha fleain his ear, and 
it’ll be a pooty big flea, too!” 

And she fully intended to keep her word, 
but the old fellow spiked her guns at the out- 
set. No sooner had he crossed the threshold 
than he fell to praising the whiteness of the 
floor and the blackness of the stove, asseverat- 
ing that the former was clean enough to eat 
off from, and that he could see his face in the 
latter. He had always thought his sister 
Mandy was a neat housekeeper, but pshaw, 
she couldn’t hold a candle to Miss Jinks! The 
good woman’s heart went out toward him, and 
she almost felt like embracing him on the spot 
as her future nephew-in-law. Cherry was de- 
lighted at the expression on her aunt’s face. 
After a little desultory conversation Miss 
Jinks said: 

“IT persoom, Squire Stubb, that you have 
stopped in toask me for the hand of my niece.” 

“Yes, mom; she has captyvated me,” answer- 
ed the squire. 

Cherry grinned, and threw him a kiss. 

““What do you say about lettin’ me have her, 
mom ?” 

‘“Hum-m—I dunno. Ain’t there a pooty big 
diff’rance in your ages, Squire Stubb?” 

“Love takes no note of age or rank,’’ piped 
up Cherry. 

“Hold your tongue!’’ cried Miss Jinks. 
‘‘How old be you anyhow, Squire Stubb?”’ 

“I’m huggin’ forty purty close, mom.” 

“Huggin’ forty? Ishould have said you’d 
got through huggin’ fifty long ago. Why, 
you’re as gray as a rat.” 

‘‘Looks are deceptive, mom,” explained the 
Squire. ‘‘Now there’s you. You look asif you 
wuz huggin’ thirty purty close, and -prob’ly 
you ain’t a day over twenty-five!” 

Miss Jinks beamed on him. 

“There’s a good ’eal of truth in what you 
say, squire—looks air deceptive.” 

‘‘Very deceptive, mom.” 

Cherry tittered. 

“Air you able to support a wife, Squire 
Stubb?” 

“I’ve got two hundred acres of as good land 
as ever laid out door, and money in the bank 
besides.” 

“Air you a perfesser ?”’ 

‘“‘A sincere perfesser, mom. Ask my neigh- 
bors, and they’ll tell you Ifgo to meetin’ everv 
Sunday, rain or shine.” 

‘‘Have you got any bad habits ?’’ 

‘‘No, mom.” 

“‘You don’t chaw tubacker, then?” 

“No, mom.”’ 

“Nor smoke ?” 

“No, mom; I don’t use the filthy weed in 
any form.” 

“Do you indulge in ardent sperrits ?” 

“No sirree, mom!’’ 

Miss Jinks surveyed the squire doubtingly. 
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“You take a drop now and then for your 
stummick’s sake, don’t you? Saint Paul rec- 
ommended it, you know.”’ 

“No, mom, no. I can’t abide the stuff. It 
gags me.” 

‘“Hum-m!’’ 

“Fact, mom.” 

“Strikes me you’ve got a pooty red nose for 
a total abstinunce man,’’ said Miss Jinks, with 
more candor than ‘politeness. 

“Tt’s sunburnt, mom,” explained the squire. 
“T wear a narrer-rimmed hat all the time. 
And then agin red noses kinder run in the 
Stubb fam’ly.’’ 

“They do seem to kinder run in some fam’- 
lies,’’ admitted Miss Jinks. 

“Of course they do. Oh, it ain’t drinkin’ 
that makes my nose red, mom. I hate likker 
as bad as I do tubacker.”’ 

“They’re both degradin’ things,” said Miss 
Jinks. 

“Very degrading’, mom. They’re the two 
greatest foes of civulzashun.”’ 

“You voice my sentiments, Squire Stubb. 
They’re—ah-h-h, what’s that stickin’ out of 
your jacket pocket?” and the spinster’s spine 
stiffened. 

The squire cast a startled glance at his pock- 
et, and then hurriedly began buttoning his 
coat. “‘It’s—it’s—my—my watch.” 

“Your watch, hey? ’Pears to me you’ve got 
afunny watch. I can’t tell it halfway cross 
the room from a clay pipe!” 

The squire twisted in his seat. 

“Squire Stubb, will you please tell me what 
time it is by your watch?” asked the lady, with 
an elaborate bow and a terrible smile. 

“Tt’s—it’s—ah-h-h—fact is, mom, my watch 
don’t go now.” 

‘Don’t go now,' hey? 4Wall, you’ll go now, if 
your watch don’t!’’ 

Miss Jinks rose and pointed to the door. 

“Start your boots, and don’t you ever show 
your face here agin!” 

“‘Now, mom, don’t be too hard on me,” plead- 
ed the squire. “I know ’pearances are agin 
me, but—”’ * 

“Do you want me to take the broom to 
you?” 

“Just let me explain, mom. I—’’ 

Miss Jinks made a movement toward the 
broom, and the squire hastily decamped. Cher- 
ry’s eyes flashed angrily. 

‘‘Now, auntie, I think it’s awful mean of 
you to drive him away just because he 
smokes.”’ 

“And lies, and drinks,’ supplemented Miss 
Jinks. ‘‘He does all them three, sure, and 
prob’ly he swears, and plays cards and goes 
fishin’ Sundays. What do we know to the 
contrary? What do we know about him, any- 
how? He’s an entire stranger to us.” 

“Yes, auntie,” whimpered Cherry, “‘but you 
know the Bible says we should treat strangers 
tip-top, for thereby we may entertain angels 
unawares.”’ 

“T don’t set myself up agin the Bible, but I 
beg to be excoosed from entertainin’ angels 
with red noses,” said Miss Jinks with grim 
humor. 

And Cherry withdrew with her apron at her 
eyes. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 


2. SENTENCE MAaKiInc—Fill the blanks with 
towns in the United States and make a 
iar proverb. 
A — is —— —— the —. 
3. CHARADE—My first is a head piece, my 
second is yours, and my whole is worldly. 
500 DM 


4. Resus—O TB II ST RAT 4E. 

5. Worp Forminc—Rearrange the letters 
in each paragraph and add one letter to each 
and make words signifying: 1, of little value; 
2, odd; 3, error; 4, a musical instrument; 5, 
hatred. 

1, she strol. 

2, nuieu. 

3, ay call. 

4, inn load. 

5, O mud. 
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Chase (to dentist): I won’t pay anything ex- 
tra for gas. Just yank the tooth out even if it 
does. hurt a little. Dentist: I must say you 

re very plucky. Just let me see the tooth. 
Chase: Oh,I haven’t got any toothache; it’s 
Mrs Chase. She’ll be here in a minute. 














Lie. 
MCNEAL. 


MILDRED 


To rule mvyself— 

To hold the silver gateway of my lips 

Aguinst the slightest word unworthy me; 

To keep that perfect purity of mind 

That thinks no evil, hoping all things good; 
To love all souls, unlovely though they seem, 
And give to each as it may show me need; 

To be all I have dreamed, and nrore—to be 

All that the Highest Wisdom planned for me: 
All these, and these alone, are perfect life. 





The Secret of Entertaining. 


TYPEWRITER GIRL. 





we TIS easier to be good-natured and 

ix"rs agreeable in a pretty room than in 
xe an ugly one, and I have always 
maintained air-tight stoves should 
be abolished by law. Their very 
atmosphere provokes the blues. 
But, my dear Katherine Willis, 
’ while these things may maké a 
difference in your own feelings, they are not 
worth taking into account in planning fora 
good time with your friends. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, try for yourself. Two years ago, 
when just home from school, I invited three 
acquaintances to come and spend the evening 
at my house. It was almost my first expe- 
rience in the social line, and I nearly made 
myself sick preparing for the event. I 
changed around the furniture in the front 
room, rearranged pictures, brought out my 
souvenirs of school life for additional decora- 
tion, and at last was fairly satisfied with 
everything but the stove. It was a good 
enough stove as stoves went, but I considered 
it inartistic, and in my eyes inartistic was 
worse than criminal. There was a fireplace in 
the room, and I wanted that stove moved out, 
and a fire built in the grate. As the thermom- 
eter was 12 below zero my mother very sensi- 
bly objected, and I almost cried myself sick 
over her hard-heartedness. I was certain that 
never, never could the evening be a success 
with that great black, sheet-iron mass of ugli- 
ness looming up before my eyes! And when 
my friends came—why, we had such a jolly 
time after the first five minutes that I never 
thought whether the room was heated by 
stove, furnace or steam radiators, and I don’t 
believe they did either. 

That afternoon of worry was a lesson to me; 
so inuch so that when we moved out into the 
country last spring I instituted a new depar- 
ture. From former experience I understood 
something about the number of visitors that 
flock down upon country folks in the summer, 
and something, too, about the amount of 
trouble they make. I said, “All my friends 
are welcome to come. But they must live as 
we live, and do their part of the work into the 
bargain.” Enjoy it? Well, they seemed to. 
And I considered the plan missionary teaching 
besides. The next time my guests go visiting 
in the country, and order “hot water brought 
up to their room at 8” or ‘“‘breakfast kept warm 
till about nine, please,’’ they won’t have igno- 
rance of the amount of work they are making 
for an excuse. My mother was inclined to 
think I had outraged the bounds of hospital- 
ity, at first, when I sent my “lovely city 
friends” to help dust the parlor; or when she 
saw the young men who had ‘‘just driven out 
to spend Sunday” take off their coats and wipe 
the dishes we had used for the Sunday dinner. 
But everyone who came once wanted to come 
again, and she grew to look upon my plan as a 
success. This year we have a hired girl, and 
when I mentioned that fact in the city there 





was a general sigh, and one bachelor suggest- 
ed, ‘Send her away when we come, can’t you? 
Helping with those dishes was the biggest 
part of the fun.” 

Now, my dear, don’t think your city friends 
are going to turn up their noses at your coun- 
try fare, and don’t make yourself unhappy try- 
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ing to rival city magnificence. You can't do 
it, in the first place, and in the next, they 
wouldn't have half as good atimeif you did. 
Let them get a taste of genuine country life. 
They will like those lilac bushes and that 
straight path up to the front door from the 
very novelty, and they will learn, too, that ed- 
ucation and culture do not depend upon ex- 
ternals. And don’t you know that it will be 
the quickest way to get your father and mother 
to consent to those needed improvements. 
If you show so plainly that you are 
ashamed of your home and talk about a new 
house and city conveniences before you can 
receive your friends, Il don’t blame your father 
for wishing he’d never sent you away to school. 
But if, instead, you invite your classmates to 
your house, get just as much music as you can 
out of the rickety old melodeon, and act as if rag 
carpets and shiny sofas were of small account 
after all, they will not only fall into the same 
way of thinking, but some day your father will 
be heard to suggest, ‘‘Maybe, as long as Kitty 
has her friends here so much, we’d better buy 
anew piano and a sale carpet for the front 
room.’ Just try it and see if I am not right. 





Screen Doors and Windows. 
L. D. SNOOK. 


Screen doors and windows are a blessing 
which the tidy housekeeper can scarcely do 
without. By their proper adjustment and use 
but few flies gain an entrance even to the 
kitchen. Unless you are very handy with 
tools it will prove cheaper to purchase the 
screens of the desired size already framed, and 
as a matter of durability, get those for the 
doors that are provided with corner irons, as 
they will keep their form longer, and prove 
more durable. For the lower sash of windows 
those that can be adjusted or removed each 
day are most desirable. 

At the approach of winter both door and 
window screens should be cleaned and set 
away for use the following season, and after 
two years’ use, if in an exposed situation, 
the wire portion should be repainted. Thin, 
green paint gives the best appearance. Be 
careful that the paint does not at some points 
remain and vover the space between the wires. 
Should it do so, simply free the brush from 
paint and push the end of it through the screen 
at the point cf trouble. Doors frequently be- 
come warped or do not shut closely. By mov- 
ing the catch or fastener up or down they can 
sometimes be made again to behave; if not, 
when putting away for the winter place them 
so the refractory part will be held in the de- 
sired position and by the following season 
they will be all right. 

In the absence of wire screens, common mos- 
quito netting may be tacked to the lower por- 
tion of the upper sash, and to the window sill 
and sides, and will prove effective for one sea- 
son, after which it should be removed. This 
cloth is not desirable for doors. 

ae 


Bright Chat of Books. 


ELINOR HAMMOND. 





“No entertainment is so cheap as reading, 
nor is any pleasure so lasting.” 

The last page of Marcella had been turned, 
and with the closing chapters my desire to 
shake common sense into the heroine had 
vanished, but the hope to meet another Harry 
Wharton M. P., in some later work of Mrs 
Humphrey Ward’s has remained. Meanwhile 
perhaps some of our American story writers 
will gain added fame in the writing of a politi- 
cal novél that shall show the outer and inner 
workings of a demagogue’s mind, as did Al- 
phonse Daudet some years since in his Numa 
Roumestan. 

Not long after Marcella had been finished 
my boarding mistress came to me one day with 
a paper-bound volume in herhand. ‘There!’ 
said she, ‘“‘you’re so fond of reading I’m going 
to give you this book Myrtilla has left behind.’’ 
(Myrtilla was the hired girl who had gone 
away in a huff because her mistress objected 
to her giving dinner parties after 11 p m.) 
Myrtilla’s taste in things literary proved to be 
A Yellow Aster, whose first chapters remind 
one very much of The Heavenly Twins, but 
Dacre the boy is quite lost sight of as he grows 
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up. The girl Given is surrounded with thy 
chilly atmosphere of the girlhood of Marcella 
Given marries ada Dodo, without loving her 
husband, Strange, who is all devotion to her. 
His proposal of marriage was highly original, 
—there was no flavor of The Heavenly Twins 
about that part of A Yellow Aster; indeed, Co] 
Colqukoun and Strange should have changed 
places. Of course everything comes out right 
in the end, but to one born and brought up ir 
New England it was a bit funny to read of the 
“rector’s wife, a New England girl who wore 
gowns of heliotrope and pale yellow and gave 
her skirts a dextrous kick to give them the 
correct hang when she walked and who de- 
clared she had not allowed the words ‘I reck- 
on’ to pass her lips for eight years!’ All of 
which goes to prove that when we are drawing 
types we had best stick close to those we know, 
even if they be horsey women and doubtful 
men, and a perusal of A Yellow Aster leaves 
no uncertainty as to its author’s intimates. 

After this book I wanted a change of scene 
and air and found it in Thoreau’s Winter, 
wading, with that misunderstood genius, 
through the snow in the Concord fields and 
pine woods about Walden, and hearing the 
sharp clink of his skates as he glided across 
Fairhaven bay on his way to the hill beyond, 
where far to the westward he caught glimpses 
of snow-clad Wachuset or Monadnoc. This 
book, with Whittier’s Snow Bound and Emer- 
son’s Snowstorm, gives us fine pictures of our 
New England landscape in winter. 

Among some reprints of old books I found 
Poe’s Gold Bug and afew of his other short 
tales, of which, however, the Gold Bug is the 
only one of note, for in the light of 1895 the 
others savor very much of looking far back- 
ward. I read them all, hoping they might 
produce a creepy feeling, that I might fancy 
the shadowy forms of spirits flitting about af- 
ter the light was put out or might hear their 
eerie laughter, but all in vain. The Mael- 
strom, The Ms Found in a Bottle (small won- 
der Poe found one there) and M Valdemir all 
failed to produce even a shiver. Hereafter 
when I feel the need of a bracer in the way of 
raw sensation I shall read the details of a 
Horrible Murder as told by the special cor- 
respondent of a daily newspaper. The repor- 
torial imagination of to-day seems to be keen- 
er than Poe’s in getting out the grewsome. 

Speaking of spirits reminds me ofa daintily 
bound little book I picked up the other day in 
a Cambridge home. It was Cap and Gown, 
Some College Verse, being a collection of bright 
poems taken from the various college publica- 
tions. One quatrain entitled Ghosts was not 
accredited to any one, but ’tis easy to see that 
the author had been prowling about ancient 
graveyards. He says, 

“There are no ghosts. Could they return to earth 

To fright their friends with eerie laughs, 

They would not waste their time in idle mirth,— 

They would erase their epitaths.’”’ 





Around the House. 





Japanese women never use chairs; they sit 
on the floor, so when sewing machines appear- 
ed in the land of the chrysanthemum it was a 
problem as to how they were to be worked. A 
certain Madame Yoshawari solved the problem 
by cutting a hole in the floor big enough for the 
machine to drop into, then the worker 
would sit upon the edge, making her little 
bare feet send the pedals flying while the ma- 
chine rested on the earth below. 





Nothing prettier has ever been designed for 
little folks’ frocks than the bright-hued plaids, 
sometimes in velvet, sometimes in woolen 
goods, which will be the fad of the season. 
Trim them daintily with cream guipure lace 
and you will find they are the sweetest crea- 
tions. 





Somebody has discovered that in biblical 
times women were quite as chary about telling 
their age as they are to-day, for in spite of all 
the women ‘whose story is told in. scripture, 
Sarah is the only one whose age is mentioned. 


Women are gradually winning recognition 
in China. Twenty years ago you could buy a 
pretty good sort of a wife for $25. Now the 
price is $250, and the market has an upward 
tendency. 








THE HOUSEWIFE. 


(ce These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 





B No 110. Waist. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 
inches bust measure. 
B No 111. Skirt. Sizes to measure. 


A Smart Spring Suit. 


Our design this week is a tailor-made gown 
of dark blue diagonal cloth, with organ pleats 
at the back and strapped seams in satin down 
the gored sides of'the front width. The lower 
part of the skirt is lined with stiff horsehair 
canvas to give it the correct standing-out ef- 
fect. The bodice vest with a rounded basque 
is trimmed with white pointed cloth revers. 
The chemisette is of white chiffon or silk. 
The sleeves are puffed to the elbows and fit 
snugly about the lower arm. 


Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 


oe Freee. Seer also 10 cents for pat- 
ae No . . Measure... 
po eter ee 
Address ..... 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 





In Good and Regular Standing. 


Caramel Custards.—Have 6 custard cups all 
ready for the sugar, melt 4cup granulated sug- 
ar in aniron pan and pour into the bottom of 
the cups, beat three eggs without separating, 
add 4 tablespoons sugar, 1 teaspoon vanilla and 
14 cups milk. Pour into custard cups, stand 
them in a pan of boiling water and cook in 
moderate oven 15 minutes, turn from the cups 
while hot but serve cold. 

Crumb Griddles.—One pint milk, 1 cup bread 
crumbs, soak over night, then add } teaspoon 
salt, 1 egg, 2 tablespoons molasses, 1 tablespoon 
melted lard, 1 teaspoon soda, flour enough to 
make a batter. 

Oranged Strawberries.—Place a layer of straw- 
berries io adeep dish, cover the same with pul- 
verized sugar, then a layer of berries and so on 
till all the berries are nsed. Pour over them 
orange juice in the proportion of three oranges 
to aquart of berries. Let stand for an hour 
and just before serving sprinkle with pounded 
ice, 


Loaf Cake.—Take 18 oz flour, 14 oz sugar, 12 
oz butter, 4 pint (scant) of milk, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 1 lb raisins, nutmeg and little mace; 5 
eggs, keeping out the whites of 2 eggs for frost- 
ing. Makes two good-sized loaves. 

Batter Pudding.—One pint cold milk, 4 ta- 
blespoons flour, 2 eggs, a little salt, stir the 
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flour in a part of the milk, add the eggs with- 
out beating and beat them all together. Pour 
into a hot buttered dish and bake $ hour. (Put 
into the oven as soon as muxed.) 

Apple Charlotte.—One pint of apple, stewed 
and strained, cooked with as little water as 
possible ; 4 box of gelatine, soaked in 4 cup cold 
water for 1 hour; 1 cup sugar, whites of three 
eggs, the juice of 1 large lemon. Pour 4 cup 
boiling water on the gelatine, stir until dis- 
solved and add to the apples. Then add sugar 
and lemon juice. Place the dish in a pan of 
ice water and beat until it iseold. Add whites 
of the eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, pour into a 
2-quart mold, lined with sponge cake or lady 


fingers. Putonice to harden. Make a soft 
custard of the yolks of the eggs, 1 pint of milk 


and }tablespoons sugar. When you serve turn 
the charlotte into a platter and pour the cus- 
tard around it. 

Lemon Shortcake.—Make a rich cake, split 
and butter, then take rind, juice and pulp of 3 
lemons grated, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup cream, mix 
thoroughly and spread.—[Mrs W. C. Newell. 

Apple Cake.—Two cups dried apples soaked 
over night, then chopped and boiled in 14 cups 
molasses a short time; beat 1 cup butter and 
two of sugar together, add 3 well-beaten eggs, 
3 cups of flour, 1 teaspoon saleratus, cinnamon, 
cloves and 1 small nutmeg, 1 teaspooon mace, 
1 cup raisins stoned and chopped. Bake mod- 
erately. 

Orange Souffe.—Peel and slice 6 oranges, put 
in a glass dish a layer of oranges, then one of 
sugar, and so on until all the orange is used 
and let stand 2 hours; make a soft boiled cus- 
tard of yolks of 3 eggs, pint of milk, sugar to 
taste with grating of orange peel for flavor and 
pour on the oranges when cool enough not to 
break dish; beat whites of eggs to a stiff froth, 
stir in sugar and put over the pudding. 

Filling for Layer Cake.—Grated apple, grat- 
ed rind and inside of orange, cupof sugar; 
cook all together. 





Home Mention. 





Green leaves and blossoms and sunny warm 
weather, 

And singing and loving all come back together. 

—([Coleridge. 

The Arabs do their churning by tying a bag 

of cream toashort lariat and fastening the 

other end to asaddle. Then the horse is start- 

ed off ata brisk gallop, and after a round of 

half a dozen miles the butter has come. 





The mummy of an Egyptian princess, who 
probably lived 2000 years before Christ, was 
recently discovered, and she was girdled by a 
bodice of iron and heavy cloth which resem- 
bled not a little the modern corset. 


A bridegroom, whose meanness is without 
parallel, recently exchanged all his wife’s sil- 
ver wedding presents for a gold watchfand said 
as an excuse, ‘‘The presents were of no use to 
her, for we are to board and I knew she 
would enjoy me changing them for a watch 
because it would seem as if it came from her.” 





The paper lamp shade which jeopardizes life 
and property and has been condemned by the 
insurance man has surely begun its downward 
course. It has become cheap, for its price mark 
now stands ‘‘Reduced from $10 to $3.’ Only 
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we hope the decadence of paper may not mean 
the uprising of some other thing that is as bad 
if not worse. 


If you have a cosy nook in your sitting room 
complete its charm by hanging over it a softly 
shaded lamp. It may be placed in a bracket 
if you choose or hung by a hook from the ceil- 
ing. 

A young woman who isa clever artist as 
well as a busy housewife has discovered that 
the very best way to grease cake tins or gem 
pans is to apply the dripping with a stiff 
bristle paint brush. After it has been used, 
wash it with hot water and soap and lay it 
away until it is needed again. 


You can keep cake and sandwiches fresh for 
several days by wrapping them in a cloth and 
setting them away where the air will not 
touch them. Use the same method to preserve 
buns, biscuit and coffee cake. 


Old kid gloves make excellent penwipers. 


cc 


Successful Corn Cures. 





Soft corns and hard corns, too, tell F. A. S., 
can be cured by a daily foot bath, night or 
morning, and a little tallow, lard, vaseline or 
anything of like nature to prevent friction. 
Cut the soft corn carefully to start with, and 
in process of time you will miss it. Hard 
corns want enough oil or grease to saturate the 
stockingoverthem. I have frequently dropped 
a little machine oil on the stocking when noth- 
ing else was handy, and gone about my busi- 
ness forgetful that a corn ever bothered.—[Old 
Hundred. 

A piece of cotton batting wrapped around 
the toe and changed often, is a safe and gener- 
ally a complete cure.—[Long Islander. 

In the case of soft corns great cleanliness 
must be observed. The suffering toes must be 
kept separate by a bit of cotton and the dead 
skin (after touching lightly with acetic acid) 
must be removed as fast as its tenderness will 
allow. But bear in mind that no cure can be 
accomplished while an ill-fitting shoe is still 
doing its mischievous work. Too tight a shoe, 
especially one too narrow-toed, is an ill-fitting 
shoe.—[W. F. P. 





Experience With Flowers.—Last year I had 
some of the loveliest pansies I ever saw. I 
was troubled with a worm eating the flower, 
but weak paris green is good to kill them. 
Those not kept so very rich did better than 
those that were. The other handsome flowers 
I had were ragged ladies, castor-oil bean and 
marigolds. Ammonia weakened so it will not 
burn the tongue is splendid to enrich the soil, 
make the plants bloom and kill worms in the 
earth. This year I am going to have a vegeta- 
ble garden too. I have learned that cuttings 
taken from the top of petunias are more like- 
ly to grow than those taken from near the bot- 
tom. Out of six cuttings taken from a with- 
ered bouquet, five made rapid and vigorous 
growth.—[Ethel Edson. 


Dried Fruit.—To keep out worms, put dried 
fruitin common muslin bags with a little 
sassafras bark scattered through, a handful of 
bark to a bushel of fruit. 











Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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(BY Al aol) HEBIE- \ 


A Grand Time at Hartford. 





The largest gathering in the history of the 
Tabler’s club, and in some respects the 
most interesting and animated, was the 
April meeting, held on the 27thjin the 
Y MCA building at Hartford, Ct. A com- 
pany of over 50 assembled after dinner 
in the hall and drew up their chairs in a semi- 
circle around the table where presided the 
chief executive and the vice president. In the 
absence of the secretary, Uncle Abe, who was 
unable, much to his regret, to be present, Aunt 
Patty appointed Katydid secretary pro tem. 
With Ulrica as accompanist and Christopher 
as chorister, America was sung with gusto, and 
then the president delivered her address of 
welcome and her report on the rest cottage en- 
terprise last year. She recommended, if the 
club authorizes a cottage this year, the setting 
apart of one or two rooms in which the house- 
wives who do not care to pay the price of board 
can take care of themselves as they please, 
paying a small rental. 

The exercises which followed consisted of a 
discussion of the rest cottage by May Victo- 
rine, Little Jane and others; the reading of 
Will Templer’s poem, Castles in Spain, by 
Olivia; a reading from Josiah Allen’s wife by 
Sister Belle in costume; Jennie Jameson on 
house cleaning; solo by Christopher, The song 
that mother sang; recitations by Girl of the 
Period, Victorine and Typewriter Girl; papers 
by Katydid, Katydidn’t and Aunt Mollie of 
Connecticut; verses on the mosquito, by Oliv- 
ia, song by Hygeia, Shadowsjon the snow 
(words by Will Templer). The company 
which sat down to dinner was as follows: 

Aunt Patty, Olivia, Christopher, the Host, 
Heliotrope, Mrs Go A. Head and child, Uncle 
Ben, Aunt Mollie and her husband, Mr and 
Mrs J. W. Barber of Harwinton, Ct, Ma, 
Katydid, Katydidn’t, Sister Belle, Theo, 
Aunt Sue, Auld Lang Syne, Bashful Ver- 
monter, Patty Crofut, Oho, pewriter Girl, 
Joseph, Laurestine, Jennie Jameson, Mig- 
nonette, Alexzena, her husband, Mr Coch- 
ran, her father, Mr Day, Ulrica, Laura Newton, 
Hygeia, Little Jane, Girl of the Period, her 
mother, Victorine, Mrs Porter, Mrs Wads- 
worth and Mrs Wells of Farmington, Ct, Even- 
ing Star, Trilby, Miss Ely of Hartford, Mr and 
Mrs F. M. Jerome of New Britain, F. W. 
Holme, Mrs F. H. Burnham and Mrs R. C. 
Eddy, Bloomfield, Ct. 

The following figures were sent by Uncle 
Abe, the secretary: “Forty-nine persons are 
in active membership by the payment of their 
annual membership fee of 25c, as against 64 at 
the same date in 189%. Of these, 30 are renew- 
als and 19 are new members. Each one’s 
membership terminates at the annual meeting 
next succeeding the date of the certificate. 
The members of 1894 ought to hasten and pay 
their dues. Of the 49 members, Massachusetts 
furnishes 24, Connecticut 19, New Jersey 3, 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
one each. The balance of cash in the treasury 
from last year was $12.34. To this is to be 
added $12.25 received for fees since the annual 
meeting, making $24.59. There has been paid 
out by vote of the club and incidental expens- 
es $7, leaving a balance of $17.59 now in the 
treasury.”’ 

A CASTLE IN SPAIN. 

1 did not dream, like Uncle Abe; a dream, 

But merely sat in my big easy chair, 

And closed my eyes in reverie, and set. 

My fancy roaming at its own sweet will. 

Anon, I seemed to see a broad highway, 

Bordered by many trees of tow’ring hight, 

Which threw delightful shade upon a crowd 

Of men and women, who with one intent 

It seemed, were pressing toward a wooded 

knoll 

Where stood anoble building, from whose 

tower 

There flew a silken banner, gilt inseribed 

With soaeege bold: “Here meets the Tablers’ 

club. 

“The Tabler’s club?” LIasked inquiringly,— 

And one who seemed to understand replied: 

“Yes, sir, all persons that have ever sat 

Around the Tablers’ hospitable board 

Meet in the castle there this very day. 

‘All? did you ask? Yes, ev’ry one wili come, 

And if you wish we will sit down within 

This gay where wood nutmegs, basswood 

ams 
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And creamy white oak cheese are_ offered to 

The sleepy, stupid Dutchmen from York state. 

And while the vender sells his poplar shoe 
egS 

For clipped oats, we’ll whittle a pine knot, 

And rest at ease while taking notes of all 

Homesteaders who shall Chance to pass this 
way.” 

We craved, and gained permission to sit 
there, 

And while my friend (he was an eastern man) 

Deft shaped a clock face from a lump of pine, 

We talked and made comments upon the 
throng. 

Some we saw not, for they had gone before, 

And many passed we did not recognize; 

Some faces were familiar, but far more 

We only knew by that small, silent sense 

That men call intuition; and if we 

Made sad mistakes, we hope to be forgiven. 

The first we saw was Irving’s Ichabod, 

(Who seemed to be a very Host withal) 

Escorting ’Lijah Lombard, who was dressed, 

“O shades of Davis!” in a fetching gown; 

And on whose handsome brow biond ringlets 
graced 

A lady’s bonny face; while stranger still, 

The shades of Edith and Annette were there, 

And though they had no being tangible 

They clung close to the spot where ’Lijah 
walked. 

The president, Aunt Patty, stately, 

Came with Olivia who was tall and slight, 

With features intellectual, brown eyes 

And hair, pale face and gold-rimmed specta- 
cles, 

As well becomes a teacher of our day. 

The Judge came next, within his hand a bill 

For Easter bonnets eight; what Augurs that? 

We guessed not; for a Greene appearing man 

Was strolling by; no introductions there 

He needed none; all knew ’twas Uncle Abe. 

Miss Dimity, slight, young and pretty walked 

Demure beneath astylish, broad-brimmed hat, 

Close by Jemima and Ike Know-it-all; 

Both on a wheel; the lady riding first 

A-la-du Kenwigs, strikingly arrayed, 

Well steadied by her Ike, beneath whose arm 

A Webster’s spelling book peeped coyly forth. 

Vermonter next, tall, strong and full of sense, 

Then Evening Star, a soldier’s laddie, he 

Came on with Dot, a maiden, half afraid 

But wondrous}fair. Then Sister Jenkins came; 

Her lord was just behind her out of sight 

But not of touch lest he should lose himself. 

Sweet Pickles, Barberries and Molly Bawn, 

Pink, Lotta, Lilac, Yensie Carlton, too, 

Were ladies in the Princess’ royal train. 

The bachelors were many—Cordaville, 

The wise and great, serene contentment on 

His thoughtful brow, was walking ail alone. 

(We — lest one should closely question 

im 

And information gain of what she said.) 

Not so with Harry (Bachelor I mean), 

Before, behind, around him were the maids 

All eager for a nod or 7 smile, 

The which he gave to all who came, 

Impartial to the charms of any one. 

D. Cookumwell! (Ah, ladies, there’s a lad 

You would do very well to cultivate) 

Strolled by with pretty Jennie Jameson, 

And then the tables turned; I had the chance 

To see the Merrie Merrie Mayde go past 

With Jess’ Cousin, arm in arm, with,—weli, 

‘Twas Andrew Bilson, agriculturist, 

And Betsey’s husband (I’]l be even te - 

King Cole approached; I saw no fiddlers 


three, 
But did behold a quiet gentleman 
Of dignity, walked with Tenna and 
Discussed a restful cottage by the sea. 
Now Heliotrope in elegance arrayed, 
Like Lydia Smith whose comrade fair she 


was, 
Ulrica, Patty Crofut, Katydid, 
Aunt Sue, Aunt Molly, Aunty Pen from far, 
Ma, Huldah, Still and Richard, Nellie B, 
Sir Christopher with Meda, X Y Z— 
All cast their shadows toward our humble 
seat, 


(To Page 543.) 






SIX O'CLOCK. 


WEARY WOMEN WATCH FOR THAT 
BLESSED HOUR. 


Melp for our Working-Girls and 
Women Near at Hand. 





“Ca... TO OUR LADY READERS ) 


» N the stroke of six ends the 
™® day’s work at stores, offices, 
t factories, mills, where women 
are employed. 
But their neces- 
sary work at 
home, sewing, 
mending, etce., 
»must be done 
after that time, 
and ‘‘theirwork 
is never done.” 

All women work; 
some for ambition, 
some for econ- 
omy in the 
household, but 
the great mass 
of women work 
for their daily 
bread. All are 
subject to the 
same physical 
laws ; all suffer 
alike from the 
same physical 
disturbances, 
and the nature 
of their duties 
often quickly 
drifts them into the horrors of all kinds of 
female complaints, ovarian troubles, in- 
flammation, ulceration, falling and dis- 
placement of the womb, leucorrhcea, and 
perhaps irregular or suppressed ‘‘ monthly 
periods,’’ causing severe backache, loss 
of appetite, nervousness, irri- 

tability and weakness. 

Lydia EF. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound is the unfail- 
ing cure for all these troubles. 
It strengthens the proper mus- 
cles, and cures displacement. 

Backache, dizziness, faint- 
ing, bearing-down, disordered ® 
stomach, moodiness, dislike 
of friends and society —all 
symptoms of the one cause 
—will be quickly dispelled. 
Write Mrs. Pinkham about #} 
your trouble. \ 

You can tell the story of RY 
your pain to a woman, ana § 
get the help that only woman 
can give. Mrs. Pinkham’s address is 
Lynn, Mass. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York, and 


Chicago. 

















































y Quick!! 
Kd 


There’s lots of snap and vim in this HrrEs’ Root- 
BEER. There’s lots of pleasure and good health in 
it, too. A delicious drink, a temperance drink, a 
home-made drink, a drink that delights the old and 
young. Be sure and get the genuine 


HIRES’ 


Rootbeer 


A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


The Chas. E. Hires Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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[From Page 542.} 
And yet the thronging ceased not; still ‘they 
came, 
And still we gazed upon the changeful throng; 
Nor would we rested had there not a dame 
Stopped by our seat and asked if we were wed, 
And where we went to church, if e’er we went, 
And when we fished, where ’twas we dug 
our bait. 
We answered her, for it was her concern, 
Then sought our former pastime; but, behold, 
Though many came, we knew not anyone. 
*Twas growing late; and like Friend Cookum- 
well, 
We hate to be called “late” when we’re alive, 


And when a banquet’s on; sodown we drop- 
ped, 

Intent to join the throng, when “ding-a- 
dong!’ 


The castle bell? No, no! It was the same 

Old tiresome schoolhouse bell; our castle fair 

With all its sweet imaginings had sped 

Afar. We’d mused away our lunch... hour. 
WILL TEMPLER. 


Asked and Answered.—I would like the ad- 


dress of either or both of literary magazines, 
the Author or the Writer.—[Mollie Mayftiower. 

{= The address is Boston. 

Will you for the benefit of the many readers 
of your paper ask George W. Myres to explain 
how to use his tube refrigerato.? Does he 
mean to set things down the tubes or over the 
tops ? Is the box double and has he shelves in 
it? It seems to us the tubes are too small to 
put much down them. How large a box do you 
use and how far apart are the tubes? Please 
explain.—[A Patron, Belmond, Iowa. 

Will P, Texas, please explain more explicit- 
ly his formula for paper cement? How long to 
soak paper in order to have it forma pulp? I 
have tried it, soaked paper 24 hours and then 
torn or pulled it into small bits and let it soak 
still longer, but all to no purpose; they 
still remained bits of paper. — quantity of 
paper also was very indefinite. Ag ae the 
cement with the bits of paper and filled some 
cracks, and the next morning nothing remain- 
ed to be seen in the cracks except the pieces of 
paper.—[Mrs M. W. Townsend. 

Where can carp (fish) be procured ?—[Box 27, 
Greenfield, Ia 

sr Of A. Brackett, Atlantic, Ia, or Dr 8. E. 
Adams, Peoria, Ill. 

The Home Is Sacred.—Ever since Bet’s letter 
I have been considerably amused and a little 
hurt by the attacks made upon it. The sore 
spot has been growing larger until I cannot re- 
frain any longer from saying a word in Bet’s 
defense. In the first place. I wish to state that 
I have been both employee and employer, and 
know whereof I speak. Bet is severely scored 
because she objects to allowing a hired man to 
wipe up the crumbs on the bread plate and 
butter plate with his fingers. Now, there is no 
evidence in B .t’s leiter that the mar was 
starved, and indeed if she succeeded in starv- 
ing him, she must have starved her husband 
also, as this hired man seemed to eat with the 
family. Who ever heard of an able-bodied 
hired man not getting his share of the grub? 
Moreover, no man with the smallest grain of 
gentility in his nature would think of doing 
anything so vulgar. If there is not a sufiicient 
supply of bread it is his privilege to ask for 
more, but if a man so far forgets the simplest 
requirements of decency as to make a dish mop 
of his fingers, then I think a trough is the prop- 
er thing to feed him in, and any farmer 
who will permit such manners at his 
table ought to be pounded with an ox yoke. 
Bet’s antagonists seem to think she ought to 
watch he supply of food and not allow the 
plates to be emptied, thus preventing the wip- 
ing process, but I would like to know what 
husband of a well-bred wife would want her to 
hang over a sweaty hired man’s chair like a 
colored waiter in a chop house to anticipate 
every wish. I am surprised that so many 
readers would uphold an uncouth vagabond in 
so filthy a habit, and I am positive that Bet de- 
scribed a disgusting practice and not a starv- 
ing necessity. Now in regard to drying his 
clothes in the sitting room. Who said the 
kitchen fire had gone out? My experience has 
shown me that the fire is not nearly so apt to 
go out nights as the hired man is. But sup- 
pose it had, whose place was it to rekindle it, 
that of the hired man or the tired housewife? 
He should have changed his elothing, or if he 
had no other, he could have gone to bed. The 
family sitting room was certainly not the 
place to dry clothes. Someone says Bet ought 
to keep his clothing clean so it would not 
smell of the barnyard, but TE want to say that 
she ought not to be asked to wash his coat and 
trousers, nor scrape his boots. One hired man 
tells us he is just as good as the man who 
hires him. He may be a far better man, and 
if he is others will notice it and it 
will not_be necessary for him to tell it. 
A man must show himself worthy of a position 
before he can justly demand it. All honest 
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work is honorable. I am perfectly willing to 
shake hands with aman who hauls garbage, 
but he must wash his hands“first, and if he is 
not willing to wash he is not worthy. The de- 
mand for hired help to be admitted into the 
family is not only unjust but wrong in prinei- 
ple, not because I would question the man’s 
morality or good manners, forsuch things vary 
in each individual ease, but because the first 
duty of every husband is to his family. The 
help should be given comfortable quarters to 


sleep in and to spend their spare hours. They 
should be treated like human beings but not 


like a piece of bric-a-brac, nor should they ask 
to intrude upon the privacy of their employer's 
family. do not want an unsympathetic wit- 
ness to the little love scenes around my fire- 
side. At best the farmer has but a few leisure 
hours to spend with his family, andif servants, 
who are largely strange.;, are present it robs 
those hours o. half ae enjoyment. It is well 
for all the household +> i+in in family prayer 
or to set apart certain ti nes for all to meet for 
mutual improvement, but «.ery man’s faiily 
should be his asylum, and a certain part of his 
house should be hallowed ground where he can 
retire into the sacred precincts of his home and 
shut the world outside.—[Mr I. McKicker. 


Last Words on Hired Men.—The hired man, 
as I have known him for 16 years, has no de- 
sire to join the family circle: he has his own 
friends and amusements. Once in a while we 
find one who earns his wages, oftener it is im- 
possible to find one you can keep more than a 
month or two atatime. This is a true picture 
of him as he exists in this locality. We find 
the Swedes the best help, cleaner and more po- 
lite and agreeable in every way than the 
Americans, whom I have found in almost every 
case more uncouth, vulgar and more addicted 
to drink than any other nationality. No self- 
respecting farmer’s daughter would think of 
associating, or being on familiar terms, with 
her father’s hired man.—[O. O. 

I don’t see much indu. -ment for boys to stay 
on farms ii they are to spe cen of as we 
have just heard fr_m ] et and others, if they 
become hired men. Many boys must “work 
out’’ if they stayin the country, for fathers 
cannot all have land enough for their boys and 
so give all work at home, much as they often 
wish to keep them in the country. Our hands 
have been neighbors’ boys, and are treated as 
members of the family. Even the older sons 
in a family may become impure and rough in 
their talk, and so not be fitfto room!with smaller 
children. Why respectable men should allow 
impure talk in their presence is beyond my 
comprehension.—[Ray. 

My husband believes in hiring men of intel- 
ligence, and good enough as to manners and 
morals to eat at the table with his family, and 
who will do an honest day’s work, even if 
hefhas to pay more wages than some of his 
neighbors do. Such men are not generally dif- 
ficult to obtain by a man who has an agreeable 

vay with his men, but probably are by those 
who treat hired help as if they belonged to an 
inferior class of beings altogether.—[{Mrs H. 
A. §. 

Someway, when I hear people like Bet and 
Mrs Go A. Head talk, I always set them down 
as those who have not always been in the cir- 
cumstanees they now enjoy and are trying to 
putonairs. Heaven pity the hired help who 
work for ‘“‘that class of people.’’-—[Queenie. 

Never allow a stranger to be hired by the 
month and admitted into the family, as there 
are enough generally to hire by day or week. 
I have had experience in taking strangers into 
my family for hired help to my sorrow. Some 
are drunkards, some thieves and more are 
regular tramps, who “bum” about, work a few 
warm months, get clothed up and tramp rather 
than work winters.—[Unele Ben of the Alps. 

Two of my brothers were hired men. One 
worked a year fora wealthy farmer, and the 
hired men (of whom there were three), always 
ate with the family, and had free access to both 
sitting room and parlor. One brother is now a 
successful and rising young business man of 
Columbus,0O,and the other is a passenger con- 
ductor on the Northern Pacific railroad in 
North Dakota.—[Buekeye Lassie. 





Not a Kansas Girl.—I pity Katherine Willis, 
also her parents, and all others who come in 
contact with her, especially young girls, for 
her influence would be anything but good. 
But the young lady seems to have fallen in 
company with what is commonly termed cod- 
fish aristocracy, and ‘“‘style”’ is “her heart’s de- 
sire. Did it ever occur to this misguided child 
how much she could do with her own hands? 
I hardly think her mother would object to any 

‘“new-fangled dish,’’ so long as her daughter 
prepared it with her own hands and kept with- 
in the limits of the family purse. She com- 
plains not only of the bill of fare, but of the 
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old-fashioned home, the furniture, and every- 
thing her parents have worked so faithfully to 
earn. What ifthe bedstead is old-fashioned ; so 
much the prettier it may be made to look, if 
the young lady will use a little taste in its dec- 
orations. If there are no spare dimes at hand, 
would it not be well for her to earn a little 
money by doing some extra work for her neigh- 
bors, and use it to good advantage at home? 
A little money goes a long way now that the 
beautiful soft summer goods are so cheap and 
make such handsome draperies. Is it not time 
for her to assist her parents, and expect less 
from them? She also wishes she had not seen 
so much of the world; that is, she has attended 
boarding school awhile, which “spoiled her 
home life entirely.’’ Well I have not seen 
much of this great big world, but 
enough to know that if we use our 
own brains, and make good use of the means 
within our reach, there will be no room for 
complaint and no trouble about making visit- 
ors feel at hoi. ¢, wheiiicr the floors have rag 
carpets or hue ata: . Hf the place is so ver 
old-fashioned there will surely be some ol 
fashioned trees about the house like those in 
the garden of Eden,—old, yet ever new and 
beautiful. Under these trees there may be 
hung some hammocks, which the young lady 
may make herself with little or no expense. 
I venture to say that Katherine is not a Kan- 
sas girl, for whether she lives in a sod house or 
a 20-room mansion the Kansas girl is always 
ready to entertain either the humblest neigh- 
bor or the lords of England in the same cheer- 
ful manner and with the old-fashioned smiles 
that her grandmothers wore.—[Mrs R. F. 
Thorne, La Cygne, Kan. 





Cloud Shadows.—The sweet singer, Alice 


Carey, described her home as “low and little 
and black and old,’’ but it was dear to her, for 
her mother was there, “with sovereign sweet- 
ness and gentle grace, with the woman’s soul 
and the angel’s face.’’ Katherine, I fail to 
find any real cause for misery, but consider 
that you have great cause for happiness, and 
when the partially latent love and devotion in 
your heart for these dear ones at home are 
awakened into life, those little cloud shadows 
that trouble you now will seem of no account, 
and will vanish into thin air.—[Aunt M. 
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THE HOUSEAOLD. 


Oh, Pheobe-bird! 


FRAN K_H. SWEET. 


O, Phoebe-bird, O, Phoebe-bird! What makes you 
dress so plain’? 

Is it because you build so low and fear the mud 
and rain, 

And underneath the mosssy bridge where stones 
are dank and wet, 

There are no silly followers of fashion to be met? 

Or, is it, neighbor Phoebe-bird! that you prefer 
your plain : 

Soft clinging dress of ashen gray to something 
bright and vain, 

And have no time to waste 
stern behest, 

When you've so much to do at home in caring for 
your nest? 


upon gay fashion’s 


ee 


Death in Dish Cloths. 


BARBARA R. GARVER. 





“Doctor, what is the cause of so many diph- 
theria cards in our town?” said I, as we stood 
in the kitchen, she superintending and I mak- 
ing a poultice for one of her patients. “This,” 
replied she, as she pointed with one finger at a 
black, greasy looking object rolled in a wad 
and lying on the kitchen table. “Not only 
diphtheria but many other diseases owe their 
source to these hotbeds where live and thrive 
the microbes which multiply in great numbers 
and at a rapid rate in just that harmless look- 
ing shape. I have gone into many kitch- 
ens to prepare food or something for 
my patients, where the tables and 
floor were miracles of cleanliness, and seen 
just such a filthy rag reeking with the germs 
of disease as this one. If I could unobserved- 
ly drop it in the stove I did, sending the girl, 
sometimes the mother of my little patient, to 
another part of the house while I made a holo- 
caust of the offending object and its untold 
numbers of inhabitants. The filthy dish rag 
has slain its thousands. Housekeepers who 
are often models in all other respects are great- 
ly remiss in this. You might as well touch a 
leper and expect to escape contagion as to eat 
from dishes washed with such a cloth.” 

Poisonous bacteria thrive well in cloths used 
in milk that are not thoroughly cleansed after 
each using. They should be washed in soap- 
suds, rinsed and dried after each dish-washing. 
All articles used about milk, the strainer, the 
pails, milk crocks, the churn, should be as sweet 
and clean as clean soap and water can make 
them. There is plenty of soap that never ought 
to see the inside of the dish pan. Could you once 
go into a soap factory and see the refuse that 
goes into the cleansing vat you would hardly 
like it on your dishes even if it does come 
forth in white, nice-looking bars of soap. 

But to return to our subject. If the milk 
dishes are washed never so clean and are dried 
with a dirty rag, this will leave its deadly trail 
of germs which are not killed by drying fast to 
the dish, but are ready to commence work 
when loosened with the next mess of fresh, 
new milk put-in it. It is therefore of the 
greatest importance that the dish towel and 
the dish cloth be kept neat and clean, for how- 
ever well the dishes may have been washed, 
the work is spoiled if wiped on a sour, greasy 
towel. There should be several small cloths, 
hemmed and kept for different dishes; the 
china should have its own dish cloths and tow- 
els,—pieces of old and worn damask towels or 
cheese cloth are the best; the milk dishes 
should have their own made from nice 
pieces of huckaback, from the worn 
roller towels; the kettles need a metal one, 
bought for a few cents, and lasting a lifetime; 
the granite saucepans should have those dedi- 
cated to themselves. Do not allow them to be 
washed out in the water after the dishes, but 
insist on a fresh supply of hot water, make a 
strong suds from soap, preferably homemade, 
wash all the towels and dish cloths, rinse in 
clean hot water and plenty of it and hang out 
of doors to dry. Let them freeze in winter, 
and when getting the next meal bring in and 
hang near the range. On wash day have them 
put in the tub and given a good rubbing on the 
board, and then boil well, rinse and put on the 
hne. Do not allow them to be put in with the 
stove cloths and scouring rags. They should 


be as white as any part of the washing. 
Flour sacks, ripped, washed and hemmed, 
make nice towels for drying the dishes. 


The 
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paint comes off readily if a little lye is put in 
the water in which they are boiled; they are 
serviceable, and easily kept clean. Never al- 
low your nice white towels to be used in hand- 
ling hot dishes, or in taking things from the 
oven; have separate cloths for this work. 

———— 

Tack Pullers. 

L. D. SNOOK. 


One of the simplest and best of tack pullers 
is made of an old file three-quarters of an inch 
wide, the end slightly flattened, and turned 
up, and a V-shaped opening made in it as 
shown herewith. Where the tacks are driven 
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down firmly the,plan in 6b is best, as then a 
hammer can be used to drive the claws under 
the head of the tack. For common use the 
one provided with a handle as in@ will prove 
very convenient and easier on the hands, the 
long leverage allowing shingle nails to be 
readily loosened. 


Our Health Adviser. 


*The reference in any article in this department 
“S H 195,” or any other number, is to the section 
of my book T SECRETS OF HEALTH, How not 
to be Sick and How to get well from Sickness, 
where the topic is considered more fully or other 
information given that has an important bearing 
on the subject, which cannot be given here for 
lack of space. Those whodo not possess the book 
can getitfrom Orange Judd Company for $1.50. 

The remedies prescribed in this department can 
usually be had of any large pharmacist, or [ean 
supply them if desired ; address 8. H. Platt in care 
of this paper. 

The Biochemic Remedies.—C. E. B.: The bio- 
chemic remedies are valuable in every cur- 
able disease. There are12o0fthem. The salts 
are constructors instead of materials of con- 
struction, and as 12 mechanics can build a 
house, so12 biochemic salts can build a man. 
Disease is deficiency of constructors; hence 
supply them and the disease is cured. The 
biochemic remedies can be supplied by the 
Phelps publishing company of Springfield, 
Mass, at the rate of acenta dose for 25 to 100 
— or 75c for 100 or more doses of any one 

nd. 


Wandering Rheumatism.—C. H. C.: For wan- 
dering rheumatism No ‘o- sulph) is the 
a remedy; a dose four to six times a 

ay. A diet free from starches and sweets is 
usually very necessary. 


A Piece of Salt Pork should be applied at 
once to any wound made by running a nail in- 
to the flesh.—[Carrie. 

















A Woman’s Nerves. 


(From the Gate City, Keokuk, Iowa.) 


Mrs. Helen Meyers whose home is in Chicago, at 
3515 Vernon Ave., has been recently visiting her 
uncle in Dallas county near Keokuk, Ia. She had 
been sent away from Chicago by her physician on 
account of a nervous malady. He told her she 
would never recover if she did not get away from 
the noise of the city and be prescribed for during 
her absence, but when she arrived at Keokuk she 
heard so much about Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
(for every one knows about these famous pills 
there), that she stopped doctoring and began their 
use. In an interview with the Gate City repre- 
sentative she told him the old story so familiar to 
thousands of mothers, how her nerves gradually 
gave way under the pressure of household duties, 
how the least excitement would prostrate her for 
a week and how they were obliged to give up 
their residence near the Lake Shore drive for a 
more quiet location. Her nerves seemed always 
on the point of explosion. Then too, her complex- 
ion underwent a change and she became so yellow 
and sallow, she was ashamed to venture from the 
house. She said in part: 

“TI began to take the pills according to directions 
and I began to feel better from the start. My 
uncle told me two weeks after I commenced tak- 
ing Pink Pills that he guessed he would not be 
afraid to discharge his old army musket now with- 
out warning me beforehand, for he didn’t think it 
would effect me at all. I took several boxes of 
the Pink Pills and then I was ready to go back to 
Chicago. My nervousness was gone and my com- 
plexion was as fresh as that of any sixteen-year- 
old girl in Iowa and Pink Pillsis what put the col- 
orin my cheeks. No wonder I am in such high 
spirits and feel like a prize fighter. And no won- 
der I like to come to Keokuk for if it had not 
been for Pink Pills bought from a Keokuk firm I 
would not have been alive now,” laughingly con- 
cluded the lady. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills containall the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are for 
sale by all druggists, or may be had by mail from 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, 
NN. Y., for 50 cents per box, or six boxes for $2.50. 
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A Good Stem-winding Watch, 


INCLUDING CHAIN AND CHARM. 
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one nearest to you. 


Given for Only Three New Subscribers to This Journal. 


This is the best moderate-priced STEM-WINDING and the only moder. 
ate-priced STEM-SETTING WATCH ever made in America. The movement is 
of fine American make ; nickel case ; regular Waltham standard pocket size. 
It has heavy beveled glass crystal, and the watch complete is only five-eighths of 
an inch thick, is light and strong and convenient to carry, and is the best watch 
ever produced and sold at a low price. 
watch, and will either repair or replace any watch which fails to run satisfac- 


We guarantee -each and every 


“Keeps right up on time with the regulator and has not varied a min- 
ute in twogweeks,” says Dr. Anderson, Webb City, Jasper Co.,Mo. “Have hada 
$25.00 watch beside it and it keeps perfect time,” says H. Woollard, Wellsburgh, 
Ia. Hundreds of others write us in like manner. 


OU R OFFE R We will send this Watch, which we fully guar- 
® antee, including chain and charm, and a 
year’s subscription to our journal, for only $2.25, or we will send it free 
to any one who will send us a club of only three new subscribers at $1 per 
Postage paid by us in each case. Show our journal to yourfriends and 
neighbors, get them to subscribe, and ius secure the Watch free of charge. 


Remit by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
money order costs but three cents for any amount under $2.50, and may be 
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